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feetive means for selling the school 
1@ community. Recent school re- 
trenchments and blind economies have 
disillusioned those school men who took 
for granted that the American public was 
permanently sold. A new promotional 
campaign is in order, and school activities 
are the first points of contact for schvol- 
to-patron advertising. 


If a new world-wide epidemic should 
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this type provide incentive, furnish in- 
formation, and reward intelligent effort. 


A young man had his high school career 
cut short by being convicted of stealing 
chickens. His last act of service to his 
class was to cast his vote for “Onward and 
Upward” as a class motto. The other pro- 
posed motto was in Latin, and he said it 
did not mean anything to him. 
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an outworn iced Bread, a one-act play, by 
education. Faye L. Mitchell 

On the Dotted Line, a one-act 
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past few seasons has brought admission 
charges down somewhere near what they 


should be. Prices. that 
make school games. ex- 
clusive may at times seem 
good business, but they 
are never good pedagogy. 


Primitive life in its 
simplicity demanded but 
simple preparation. Peo- 
ple to be taught and 
things to be taught could 


Although most Schoo! play, by P. L. Davidson be easily grouped and 
Nott asjty ubseriptions Party Decorations, by Helen M.] e¢lassified. Now our com- 
are paid for by check on Alrich plex society calls for ad- 
the student activities | *2¢ Ui-¥ and the High School, by | justment that will not 
fund, many are paid for ©. R. Gitbert permit the arbitrary clas- 
nersonally by teachers | Wao’s Who in Extra Curricular 


and school executives, and faking: 


an increasing number are 
being paid for out of the 
feneral school district 
fund. We want Schoo! 
Activities to continue to 
be a dependable and im- 
mensely profitable invest- 
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plays, stuns, 





Lives of Great Men, by Frances 
Miarien Ralston 

Other extra curricular activity 
features including non-royalty 


meking plans, news and articles 
of extra curricular interest. 


sification of either people 
or subject matter. 


A school can not afford 
athletic contests if it can 
not furnish its team with 
attractive uniforms. Soil- 
ed, faded, or worn-out 
suits weaken team mo- 


games, money- 








ment for the = student 

und. We like to feel that we offer indis- 
persable he Ip to school executives and 
teachers. But we are particularly happy 
to have boards of edueation recognizing 


School Activities as an essential item of 
school equipment. 

Records should be kept in every student 
organization to show how well each mem- 
ber carries the special duties that devolve 
upon him. The manner in which a stu- 
dent serves as officer or committee mem- 
ber is immensely important: r 





rale and cause the loss of 
games. Coaches realize this. Dressing 
the team, however, should not be entirely 
the coach’s job. It is a part of the tech- 
nique of correct educational procedure. 
“All students are required to belong to 
a glee club” comes to me as school news. 
That’s not school news. That’s crime news. 
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Extracurricular Activities During 
the Depression 


Harry C. McKown 


W' ARE all familiar with the present 
insistent demand that educational 
expenditures be curtailed and we are also 
familiar with some of the examples of 
“meat-axe surgery” by which this demand 
is being complied with. We have seen 
that usually those activities that have 
come into the curriculum most recently 
are the first to be depressed, repressed, 
or eliminated when the going gets rough. 
Note, for instance, what has happened 
during the past few months to such sub- 
jects as health, art, music, shop, and 
home economics. And because extracur- 
ricular activities still, to many individ- 
uals, are extra, play and amusement unes- 
sentials—the faddiest of the fads and the 
frilliest of the frills—they too have come 
in for their share of more or less unsym- 
pathetic scrutiny. 

While in some instances such examin- 
ation and curtailment may be harmful to 
a properly developing and functioning 
program, yet it must not be assumed that 
such analysis is always and wholly bad. 
On the contrary, if properly capitalized, 
such a scrutiny is probably highly bene- 
ficial because of its demand that purposes, 
activities, organization, and administra- 
tion be more carefully evaluated and more 
satisfactorily justified. Out of such eval- 
uation should come adaptation, rearrange- 
ment, and elimination that should benefit 
the entire program. Even if it comes to 
elimination, saving a part of a worthwhile 
activity will be better than losing all of it. 

What, then, shall we do with our extra- 
curricular program during the depres- 
sion? The following suggestions concern- 
Ing a few of the more important and the 
financially expensive activities will indi- 
cate some of the possibilities of proced- 
ures In attempting to maintain and im- 
prove the program under present diffi- 
culties. Some of these measures are prob- 


ably only more or less temporary in na- 
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ture, while some of them might well be- 
come part of a permanently established 


policy. 


~~ 


ATHLETICS 
Shorten schedules of interscholastic 
competition. 
Make shorter and less @xpensive 


trips. 

Utilize volunteer, or private, means 
of transportation. 

Have fewer paid, and 
change” officials. 

3uy less, and perhaps less expen- 
sive, equipment. 

Take better care of materials and 
equipment. 

Clean and repair all usable material 
and equipment. 

Eliminate ‘feeds’ and celebrations 
after games. 

Reduce awards and recognitions to 
the minimum. 

Train and utilize student assistants. 

DRAMATICS 

Present plays of lower royalty or of 
no royalty. 

Eliminate outside paid coaches. 

Construct and adapt own sets, prop- 
erties, costumes, ete. 

Present the more modern plays, us- 
ing fewer specialized costumes. 

Use simpler settings and less elab- 
orate costumes. 

Make use of school, or non-profes- 
sional, musicians. 

MUSIC 

Eliminate outside paid directors. 

Take better care of music, instru- 
ments, uniforms, and equipment. 

Eliminate, or limit, interscholastic 
competitions. 

Replace operetta with 
certs. 

Exchange musie with other schools. 

Wear dark suits to avoid expense of 
uniforms. 
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7. Make use of private, and volunteer, 
transportation. 
PUBLICATIONS 
MAGAZINE 
Eliminate, or limit to one or two num- 
bers a year. 
NEWSPAPER 
1. Reduce the number and the dimen- 
sions of pages. 
2. Eliminate cuts 
tures. 
3. Conduct a column in local newspaper. 
4. Mimeograph paper instead of print- 
ing it. 
HANDBOOK 


and expensive fea- 


1. Reduce size. 
2. Eliminate irrelevant material. 
3. Mimeograph, if desired. 
4. Distribute to new students only. 
YEARBOOK 
1. Use less expensive covers, paper, en- 
gravings, cuts, and art work. 


bo 


Use fewer individual, and a greater 
number of group, pictures. 


gifts, and trips. 
Reduce expenditures of announce- 
ments, invitations, programs. 
3. Make use of caps and gowns, or fix 
maximum expenditures for dress. 


bo 


MISCELLANEOUS 
ELIMINATE 
1. Banquets and other elaborate social 
events. 


2. All trips to distant points. 
3. Paid assembly speakers and enter- 
tainers. 
Expensive prizes and awards. 
Club publications. 
Individual, or 
changes.” 
ORGANIZE AND INCORPORATE 
1. Centralized financial system. 
2. Fair and reasonable budget for all 
activities. 
3. <An activities ticket system. 
4. Installment payment plan for activ- 
ity ticket. 
UTILIZE AND CAPITALIZE ART, SHOP, HOME 
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room, “gift ex- 














3. Use a greater num- ECONOMICS, AND COM- 
ber of cuts per MERCIAL DEPARTMENTS 
page Harry C. McKown is professor FOR 

4. Eliminate fancy and | ° rc te ee pe ce 1. Advertising of all 
elaborate features. ae at psn a a ai eg types. 

5. Limit all write-ups, of Extracurricular Activities and a 2. Decorating and cos- 
descriptions, ete number of other standard bcoks tuming 

6. Eliminate all “liter- | °° ae ee hii menpense “ih 'S? 3. Dramatic _ settings 
ature’ — stories, recognized ev eryw here as a fore- and properties. 
poems, will, proph- | ™ost authority in this field. 4. Banquets, luncheons, 
ecy, ete. ° . and refreshments. 

7. Emphasize all-school material, not 5. Making, repairing, and _ replacing 


senior only. 


&. Feature amateur photographers. 

9. Require professional photographer 
to pay for senior-pictures contract. 

10. Produce only an inexpensive picture 


book. 
11. Mimeograph, if desired. 
SOCIAL EVENTS 


1. Use school gymnasium, cafeteria, 
etc. rather than expensive rented 
clubs. 

2. Eliminate all professional entertain- 
ment. 

5. Limit professional music or use 
school organizations. 

4. Simplify decorations, programs, 


favors, ete. 

5. Schedule “informals,” 
no, “formals.” 
Replace food with 

freshments. 
COMMENCEMENT 
1. Eliminate guest speaker, rings, pins, 


and few, or 


~ 
we 


inexpensive re- 








materials and equipment. 
6. Mimeographing paper, programs, 
invitations, ete. 

Care should be taken to insure the pro- 
gram against a false economy that is con- 
cerned only with immediate financial sav- 
ing. For instance, buying inferior ath- 
letic material and equipment that will 
to be replaced soon, merely because it is 
cheap, does not represent true economy. 
Arranging for the students to stencil, run, 
and assemble the school publication rep- 
resents false economy if the students 
waste material and do the job poorly. An 
amateur orchestra for the party, requir- 
ing little, or no, financial outlay, repre- 
sents false economy if the music is so 
poor that it detracts from the students’ 
enjoyment of the affair. And abolishing 
almost any activity because it will effect 
a saving of money will probably always 


(Continued on page 10) 
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School Assemblies 


M. Channing Wagner 


M ANY TIMES I have heard Dr. E. K. 
| Fretwell of Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, state the following 
thesis, “It is the business of the school to 
organize the whole situation so that there 
is a favorable opportunity for pupils to 
practice the qualities of a good citizen 
here and now with results satisfying to 
themselves.” 

From my experience as a high school 
principal, director of secondary schools, 
and a summer session instructor at 
Teachers College, I fully believe that the 
principal of every school must have this 
thesis as a part of his philosophy of edu- 
cation if successful assemblies are to be 
presented in his school. 

I have visited many high school assem- 
blies which, to my way of thinking were 
total losses. The time of the pupils, the 
faculty, and the participants was wasted 
because of the very nature of the assem- 
bly. There seemed to be careless plan- 
ning on the part of the school, poor judg- 
ment in the selection of the parts of the 
program, and inadequate preparation on 
the part of the participants. 

WHY HAVE ASSEMBLIES? 

Many of the activities of the public 
schools are being questioned today. It be- 
hooves the administration to test care- 
fully the objectives of the assembly pro- 
gram. Why give a forty-five or fifty 
minute period per week to as many pup- 
ils as are enrolled in the school? In a 
school of 500 pupils this time would be 
equal to 375 pupil-hours. Is the school 
making the best use of this time? Are 
the pupils in that school receiving full 
measure ? 

There are three essentials to a good as- 
sembly program: First, every assembly 
program needs careful planning and sup- 
ervision. There must be a definite pur- 
pose, and, throughout the planning and 
presentation, this purpose must be kept in 
mind. Second, the program must be adap- 
ted to the group. It is a very difficult 


matter to adjust a program to a joint as- 
sembly of junior and senior high school 
Third, the program must have 


pupils. 


a unified idea and must create an atmos- 
phere that causes everyone to feel himself 
to be one of the situation. 

The successful assembly should fulfill 
the following needs within the school: 

1. It should create proper pupil opinion 
to aid in the solution of the many school 
problems which arise. 

2. It provides an opportunity to explore 
the interest of the individuals and of the 
various groups within the school. 

3. It is the greatest single force for 
teaching citizenship. 

4. It offers a splendid opportunity to 
explore the curricular activities of the 
school. Every department of the school 
‘an profitably use the assembly to pre- 
sent to the school the interesting and ed- 
ucative material which may be found in 
English, history, home economics, and 
other subjects. 

5. It should develop the pupil’s inter- 
ests in the extra curricular activities of 
the school. As Dr. Fretwell says: “The 
extra curricular activities of the school 
should grow out of the curricular and 
then lead back to greatly enrich them.” 

6. It should create a desire within the 
pupils for the best things in music, liter- 
ature, and art. 

HOW SHALL THE SCHOOL ASSEMBLY BE 
ADMINISTERED ? 


In every school there should be an as- 
sembly committee composed of at least 
the following personnel: — the principal 
or someone delegated by him as chairman, 
the music director of the school, and the 
dramatie or public speaking teacher. In 
addition there should be appointed to this 
committee two or three representative 
pupils. 

This committee should have a regular 
time for its meeting. Its work is that of 
-arefully planning the whole general pro- 
gram for the school. Programs should 
be scheduled for a whole semester—if not 
for the year. The units of the program 
should be the result of a felt need on the 
part of the pupils. 

It is the duty of this committee to see 
that all programs are properly assigned 
to groups in the school and that these 
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croups make proper preparation. The tains, and stage effects. Often, if a club 


committee should not permit any pro- 
gram to be presented unless it has their 
approval both as to quality and prepara- 
tion. The music director must approve 
all music selections and then be respon- 
sible for the preparation of this material 
for presentation. In the same manner 
the dramatic teacher should pass on all 
speaking parts and then train pupils to 
present these selections to the school. . 
General Suggestions 

The foilowing suggestions are listed as 
an aid to assembly committees. Work 
through your student chairman, discuss- 
ing the work with him and try to develop 
these suggestions in his thought. His pre- 
sentation of them to the committee as his 
original thoughts will be more effective 
than that of the faculty. 

1. Plan programs for the semester and 
not for a month only. This will result in 
a more balanced program for the vear. 

2. Survey the — school 


has charge of a program, the club will 
take charge of the stage, but it should be 
the final responsibility of the stage com- 
mittee to make sure that everything is 
correct. The stage committee clears the 
stage after the program. 

6. The committee should keep a com- 
plete file of assembly programs, with 
names of people participating. Any 
changes from the planned program, and 
comments, should be noted. The evalua- 
tion of the past programs of the month 
might be discussed briefly at the begin- 
ning of the committee meeting. This 
discussion would be helpful in planning 
new programs, for it would show pitfalls 
to be avoided. It should show the prin- 
ciples back of a successful program so 
that the committee can understand the 
reasons for success or failure. It might 
be well to have each program commented 
upon in writing by one committee mem- 

ber and these reports 





for pupils available for 
assembly programs. Sug- 
vest that this survey be 
carried on by the Student 
Council, each member be- 
ing responsible for his 
home room. Let the re- 
port be made direct to the 
assembly committee. The 
aid of the home room 
teacher mav be enlisted in 
working with the student 


plete 





M. Channing Wagner is assist- 
ant superintendent of schools of - 
Wilmington, Delaware. 
Assembly Programs, is a widely 
known and an immensely popular 
one. Arrangements 
made by which this outstanding 
authority on assemblies will give 
School Activities readers a com- 
outline of 
grams each month. 


brought in for a basis for 
the discussion. 

7. The committee must 
watch the programs to 
see that the same students 
do not appear again and 
again. Wide participation 
must be the aim. Keeping 
a list of students appear- 
ing on programs will help 
the committee to see how 
nearly they are following 


His book, 


have been 


assembly pro- 








council members or in 
making out a separate list of pupils and 
abilities. 
3. Encourage the habit of comine to 
the committee meetings with several ideas 
for programs or with helpful suggestions 
concerning improvement. 

4. The secretary of the committee has 
the responsibility of notifying students 
and organizations a month or more before 
they are expected to appear on the pro- 
gram. An organization should be given 
s'x weeks notice if the members are to 
plan a program in connection with the 
regular club work. The secretary and 
chairman act as a checking committee to 
see that preparation is being made and to 
check the time for the various parts of 
the programs. 

5. The assembly committee informs the 
student council stage committee of the na- 
ture of each program so that the stage 
will be rea?’ with correct lighting, cur- 











this aim. At the end of 
each semester this information can be 
given to the home room teachers to be 
filed on the student’s permanent record 
cards in the office. 

8. Stress preparation. The pupils to 
appear in musical numbers on the assem- 
bly program should have the approval of 
the musical director, while the dramatic 
and public speaking teacher should pass 
upon all programs falling in her field. 

9. The necessity for a committee to 
meet guests attending assembly programs 
may be brought to the attention of the 
student council. 


10. Work for increased amount of group 


singing. Each program will provide for 
some. The music director leads in all 
songs except songs for athletic rallies 


that are under the direction of the school 
cheer leaders. Music needs to be a pri- 


mary aim of the year in assembly plan- 
ning. 
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ASSEMBLY PROGRAMS FOR THE MONTH OF 
SEPTEMBER 

The assembly programs for September 
should be carefully arranged. It is es- 
sential that the new school year commence 
in an appropriate manner. The first 
month is fraught with many difficulties. 
It is for this reason that appropriate as- 
sembly programs should be given. 





First Week of September 

The nature of this program should be 
one of welcome. The president of the 
student council should preside with the 
assembly committee seated on the stage. 
In an appropriate manner the president 
of the student council should give in a few 
well chosen words a greeting to the school 
as a whole, then to the faculty, to the dif- 
ferent classes and especially to the enter- 
ing freshmen class if it is a four-year 
high school, or to the tenth year pupils if 
a three-year high school. In case of a 
junior high school this greeting would 
be given to the entering seventh grade 
pupils. 

PROGRAM 
Presiding Officer, President of Student Council 

1. Selection by the orchestra 

2. Reading of the Scripture by a senior pupil 

3. Song by the School conducied by the 
music director. 

4. Greetings to the New Pupils extended by 
the President of the Student Council. As the 
pupi!s from each grade stand the cheer leader 
of the school will give cheers for them. 

5. “Ideals and Traditions of Our School,” 
by the President of the Senior Class 

6. Response to the Welcome by a member of 
the entering class. 

7. Introduction of the Principal by the Pres- 
ident of the Student Council. In a few words 
the principal should extend greetings to the 
new pupils and to the old pupils of the school. 

8. Introduction of New Teachers by the 
Principal, who should name room and subject 
to be taught by the new teacher. 

9. School Song led by cheer leader. The 
program will conclude in an interesting manner 
if the cheer leader leads the school in a few 
well chosen yells. 





Second Week of September 

One of the first responsibilities of the 
school at the beginning of the school year 
Is to elect the officers of the various or- 
ganizations. No officer should take of- 
fice until he has been inducted in this of- 
fice with a dignified and appropriate cer- 


ai 


emony in the assembly. This naturally 
opens the way for an assembly program 
for the second week of school. 
INSTALLATION OF OFFICERS 
Retiring President of Student Council Presiding 

1. Selection by the Orchestra 

2. Reading of Scripture by a senior pupil 

3. Song, “America,” led by music director 
wi.h orchestra playing. 

4. Salutation to the Flag led by an Eagle 
Scout 

5. Processional off All New Officers, includ- 
ing Council, Class Officers, et cetera. With the 
orchestra playing, the new officers march up 
the aisle and take chairs previously arranged 
on the stage. This gives dignity to the occasion. 
The old members are seated first. The principal, 
guest speaker and retiring president of the siu- 
dent council, are seated upon the stage to one 
side. 

6. Retiring Speech by President of Council, 
who ou'lines in a few words what has been done 
in the past year and a few of the things that 
ought to be accomplished during the present 
school year. He then presen'‘s the gavel to the 
principal of the school who administers the 
pledge to all new officers. 

7. Inaugural Speech by the New President 
of the Student Council 

8. A charge of the du‘ies and responsibilities 
to the new officers by the Principal. 

9. Address by the guest speaker. A speaker 
should be selected who will be able to speak to 
pupils along the line of the policy of the school. 

10. Introduction of New Officers by the Prin- 
cipal giving name, home room, and the office 
to which they have been elected 

11. School Song led by cheer leader 

12. Recessional 





Third Week of September 

The extra curricular activity of the 
modern school plays a very important 
part in the life of the school. It is there- 
fore very necessary to organize the club 
program as soon as possible and by the 
end of the third week of school this should 
be well under way. 

An excellent method of explaining the 
club program and of increasing interest 
is through an assembly program. In this 
program the purpose of school clubs could 
be explained to the entering class. Typ- 
ical club demonstrations could be given 
by several leading clubs of the school. 

SCHOOL CLUBS PROGRAM 

1. Selection by the Orchestra 

2. Devotional Exercises Led by the Secretary 
of the Student Council 
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3. “The Purpose of our School Clubs Pro- 
geram” by the President of the Student Council 

4. “Why Do We Have Clubs in Our Schools” 
by the Principal or Director of Extra Curricular 
Activities 
5. Exploration of some of the more import- 
teresting clubs by a pupil who has 
taken an aciive part in the extra curricular 
demonstration or work— 
Glee Club, Dra- 
Arts Clubs, Latin Club, 


ante he 

6. Typical club 
] + Pa a . pean, Oe 
limited to five minutes each: 


InaArictria) 
industrial 


r~ 
iF 


and others 


Singing by the whole school 


S. Salutation to the Flag 

9. Na.ional Anthem 

By the end of the fourth week the foot- 
ball season is ready to be inaugurated. 
Too much stress should not be placed on 
this sport, vet it is an excellent thing to 
open the football season by having a rous- 
ing assembly. This assembly should con- 
sist of talks by the football captain and 
by other team members on assigned or 
chosen topics. Certainly, the football 
coach should give a brief talk on football 
with a plea for good sportsmanship and 
the cooperation of the whole student body. 
The purpose of such an assembly should 
be to instill into the student body more 
nthusiasm and an appreciation for the 
ootball activities and to promote love for 
and loyalty to the 


( 
ra 
| 


good sportsmanship 
school. 
FOOTBALL PROGRAM 
1. Selection by the High 
Orchestra 
2 


School Band or 


Devotional Exercises Led by an Outs‘and- 
ing Girl Athlete 

3. Presentation of Football Captain by Pres- 
ident of S udent Council. The captain will then 
sive a brief talk on “What the Team Stands 
For.” 

4. “Our Team,” by the Coach 

). Orchestra Selection 


6. Short Talk, “You Can Depend on the 
Girls” by a girl student 

7. “Lessons from the Gridiron,” by the Prin- 
cipal . 


8. Introduction of the Varsity and Sec 
Teams 

9. Cheers Led by the Cheer Leade! 

10. School Song 

11. Salutation to the Flae 

12. “America” 
Special Days 

pas may be special day programs to 

be celebrated in your state. The Assem- 





bly Committee in those communities may 
make provision for this special program. 
Always give programs for special days on 
or before the day to be celebrated but nev- 
er after. 

After every assembly there should be a 
process of evaluation. The assembly com- 
mittee should try to secure the publi 
opinion within the school as to the sue- 
cess of each program. Each member of 
the committee should ask this question: 
“What is the test of a good assembly?” 

Many schools have mimeographed 
blanks which are filled in by various 
members of the school. In this way the 
committee will be able to get a true esti- 
mate of the assembly work in the school. 

The following points are raised as to 
the test of a good assembly: 

1. Do pupils look forward with inter- 
est to the assembly? 

2. Do pupils derive joy and pleasure 
out of the assembly? 

3. Has the committee shown an econ- 
omy of time in the means and methods 
employed? 

4. Is there real benefit accruing to 
the pupils from the satisfaction of doing? 

5. Does the assembly grow out of the 
curricular activities and then return to 
enrich them”? 

6. Does the assembly explore the var- 
ious subject matter departments of the 
school ? 

7. Is there an increase from interests 
in the whole school to interests in rela- 
tionships and responsibilities outside of 
the school? 

In conclusion, the writer makes a spec- 
ial plea for each and every school to give 
more time and thought to the careful 
planning and supervision of assembly 
programs. Let us make the assembly 
period a vital part of the life of the school. 
In so doing, it will become one of the 
most effective forces for developing 
school spirit. It will serve as a center for 
the school community life. In this way 
teachers and pupils will look forward to 
the assembly period as the greatest agen- 
cy in the school for training in citizenship. 





Intramural athletics are for all pupils, 
and any rules of eligibility which tend to 
keep pupils out of these sports are de- 
feating the general purpose of these 
games.—P. Roy Brammell in U. S. Bulle- 
tin on Intramural and_ Interscholastic 


Athleties. 
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Organizing Debate In Your School 


Harold E. Gibson 


HEN the value of the work obtained 

in debating is discussed among edu- 
cators one question comes up inevitably. 
Why does your school fail to have a debate 
team? The superintendent to whom the 
question is addressed practically always 
recognizes the value of debate, but blames 
the decreased budget or the fact that 
some teachers are overworked, for the 
fact that his school is failing to give this 
valuable training. It is with these two 
excuses that debate dies a natural death 
in most high schools. They are merely 
excuses. Debate activity can be carried 
on by teachers without a great amount of 
extra work, and the money needed to 
carry on a debate schedule is far below 
the usual estimate. 

The teacher who will make debating an 
established activity in a school previously 
without it, makes a real contribution. In 
the first place this sponsor must be will- 
ing to work slavishly during the period of 
organization. The participating students 
have probably never heard a debate. They 
are certain that they are not interested 
in the work. If the first meeting to es- 
tablish debate is not well organized and 
executed, the entire project may fail. If, 
however, the proper stimulus is given at 
the beginning, a lasting organization may 
be effected. 

If you wish to make debate a perma- 
nent activity of your school, the best 
method is to arrange for an active debat- 
ing society. This society will train debat- 
ors for the high school teams, train speak- 
ers, and interest a large number of stu- 
dents in the activity. The announced pro- 
gram of the club will be to train members 
In public speaking, debating, and parlia- 
mentary law. Let me repeat: if this de- 
bating society is to be a success, it must be 
well organized from the very inception. 

The First Meeting: Everyone inter- 
ested in the new club should be invited to 
the first meeting. These students should 
be made charter members. It will be 
their duty to organize the club and see 
that it prospers. The person who called 


the meeting should preside until a tem- 


porary chairman is elected. 

As soon as a chairman has been ap- 
pointed, a motion should be entertained 
for the formation of a debating society. 
If the motion is carried, the presiding 
chairman will announce a committee to 
draw up a constitution and by-laws which 
will be submitted at the next meeting. A 
time for the next meeting should be an- 
nounced before adjournment. 

The Second Meeting: It is important 
that parliamentary order be observed at 
all meetings. The new constitution should 
be read at this meeting and every 
article carefully studied. After care- 
ful study the constitution can be voted 
upon. In the event the constitution is ac- 
cepted, the election of officers follows. 

Be sure to conduct all future meetings 
according to your constitutional provi- 
sions. 

The constitution should include the fol- 
lowing essentials: 

Preamble—Purpose of the Society 

Article I—Name of Society 

Article Il—Officers, election of, re- 
moval of 

Article I1I—Membership 

Article [V—Meetings, time of meet- 
ings 

Article V—How to adopt and amend 
the constitution 

Further Meetings: The debating so- 
ciety will probably meet each week dur- 
ing the school year. Below is a suggest- 
ed program for one semester: 
Organization meeting _ September 27 


Election meeting _.. October 5 
Sports meeting __... October 12 
Junior class meeting _. October 19 
Banking problems - October 26 


Initiation of new members, November 2 
Evening meeting, parents in- 

vited - ___..... November 9 
International problems __. November 16 
Senior meeting __. November 23 
Open meeting, school 

nee... _... November 390 
Challenge debate with other so- 

ciety or class in school __.. December 7 
Farewell to graduating mem- , 

bers __............... December 17 


entire 
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SUGGESTED SINGLE PROGRAM FOR DEBATING 

SOCIETY : 

THE LINCOLN DEBATE SOCIETY 
Thursday, October 5, 1933, Lincoln Hall 
GENERAL SUBJECT: Our High School Foot- 

ball Team. 


Declaimer Jones 
Reader Smith 
Essayist Brown 


Three members will be called upon to ex- 
temporize on the general subject. 
DEBATE: 
Resolved: That interscholastic foot- 
ball should be abolished. 


Affirmative Negative 
Bates Gilbert 
Corbitt Rule 








(President) (Secretary ) 





Interscholastic Debate. When you have 
organized debate within vour school, you 
have made just a beginning in your op- 
portunity for high school students. Your 
team should be able to arrange a schedule 
with towns nearby in much the same 
manner as athletic teams do. A schedule 
of ten debates can be financed for the cost 
of one footbal] game. 

The easiest way to arrange for debates 
is to schedule dual debates with neigh- 
boring schoo!s. This means that one de- 
hate will be held in your szhool, and one 
in the opponents’ school. These debates 
are usually financed by allowing the trav- 
cling teams to pay their own expenses, 
end the home team to pay the judges’ 
fees. Usually cars can be secured to make 
these trips for the payment of the gaso- 
line and oil costs. The judge should be 
secured for five dollars. If your team 
kas a schedule of five home debates and 
five away from home, they could easily 
run the debate season on a budget of less 
than fifty dollars. This will leave a con- 
siderable sum for books and materials— 
always a valuable addition to the school 
library. 

In practically al! states today there has 
been developed a state debate league. This 
league arranges for a debate schedule 
among its members, and your team, if a 
member, gets a ready-made. schedule. 
Headquarters for these leayues are usual- 
ly at the state university. 


Harold E. Gibson is coach of debate in Jack- 
onville High on], Jacksonville, Illinois. His 


teams have for several years won the champion- 
ship of the Illinois Big 12 Debate Conference. 
For a second year SCHOOL. ACTIVITIES 
readers will have his help on debate. Arrange- 
ments have been made for a series of seven 
articles by Mr. Gibson. His “Analyzing the Des 
bate Subject” will be released next month. 





(Continued from Page 4) 


EXTRACURRICULAR ACTIVITIES DUR. 
ING THE DEPRESSION 


represent false economy. 

In a consideration of ways of bolstering 
up financial resources for the extracurric- 
ular program one very baneful temptation 
is certain to arise—“Let’s devise more 
ways of raising funds.” There are entire- 
ly too many cheap and undignified meth- 
ods used now in raising money for the 
support of activities and an additional ar- 
ray of new methods, or the more extensive 
or frequent use of the old standbys is sure 
to belittle the whole program all the more 
and be a detriment eventually even though 
it might be a benefit at the time. Far 
too many of our activities, athletics, dra- 
matics, and music, to mention a few of 
them, while glibly justified by their spon- 
sors on the basis of their values as educa- 
tional agents are really very often finan- 
cial devises primarily and educational 
agents very, very secondarily, to say the 
least. 

Consequently, in the interest of ulti- 
mate true economy, it will be better to 
make a serious study of the possibilities 
for present financial support rather than 
to ignore this fine opportunity for pro- 
gram improvement and instead go search- 
ing for additional revenue. 

And let me repeat—those of us who 
love these activities should be first, last, 
end all of the time, their most severe and 
intelligent critics. 





“The schools stand between the gener- 
ation which is passing out and has no ad- 
equate understanding of the new social 
order and the oncoming generation which 
is eager to take its part in the world and 
unwilling to be bound by the fetters of a 
narrow program conceived and establish- 
ed in a day when machinery was new and 
cities were uncommon. Our present task 
is one of consolidation and organization, 
of improvement and amplification of edu- 
cation.”—Charles H. Judd. 
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Our Booster Club Is a Power Plant 





Nathan R. Clarke 


s ONE student remarked, “clubs are 
trumps in our school and the Boos- 
ter Club is the ace.” 

Before our booster club came into ex- 
istence we had clubs and clubs—some 
more successful than others of course. 
Among the best ones was the Personality 
Club. As the name indicates, the purpose 
of this club was the development of per- 
sonality. Its work would make an inter- 
esting story, but sufficient for my pur- 
pose here is to say that it left its members 
deeply interested in the vast field of per- 
sonality. 

Another club working in a related field 
was our Salesmanship Club. It, too, de- 
veloped a far-reaching enthusiasm. Its 
members were eager for opportunities to 
put into practice what they had learned 
about selling. 

Out of the interests of members of 
these two clubs came a movement for a 
club slightly different from either. The 
demand was for a kind of laboratory 
with incentives for personality develop- 
ment, with opportunities for the practice 
of the principles of salesmanship, and 
with a general intent favorable to the in- 
terests of the school as a whole. The re- 
sult was the high school Booster Club 
with its purpose “To gain and hold the 
goodwill of the people of our community, 
create a better school spirit within our 
school, and bring about closer coopera- 
tion within our student body,” as set forth 
in the preamble to its constitution. 
Founding a new organization is not a 
simple task. Several weeks were required 
by this club for election of its officers 
and adoption of its constitution. How- 
ever, before the school year had passed 
it had become a powerful factor in the 
welfare of the school. Here are a few of 
the achievements: 

This Booster Club took somplete charge 
of the sale of tickets to games. A mailing 
list was prepared on which appeared the 
name of every person of the community. 
We sent a sales appeal and a message of 
good will to every person in the commun- 
ity during the season ticket drive. Every 
purchase of a season ticket was acknow- 


ledged by mail with a carefully designed 
letter on the club’s printed stationery. A 
committee was on hand at every game to 
make sure that no guest of the school was 
permitted to come and go without being 
recognized with a well-tempered cordial- 
ity. The way in which this committee 
made its work casual and unobtrusive was 
one of the fine points of the project. 

The club—through committees, of 
course—mailed out numerous letters of 
appreciation for services rendered the 
school. The services of members of the 
board of education, of the city marshal 
who looked after the parking of cars, of 
the editor who gave much free space to 
school news and advertising, and of oth- 
ers who gave time, money or effort for 
the school’s good, were recognized. 

Of these expressions of gratitude and 
good will perhaps none was more effec- 
tive than the one sent to the farmer who 
owned the shady, blue grass pasture and 
spring where the school held frequent 
picnics. This farmer was a heavy tax- 
payer with no children in school. Until 
the Booster Club made his pleasure its 
business the school had meant to him 
just a bother and expense. The recog- 
nition and gratitude shown him by the 
club produced a far reaching effect and 
won for the school his active good will. 


At the Christmas season it was the 
Booster Club that promoted carol singing 
by the music clubs for shut-ins. It was 
the Booster Club that dropped a Christ- 
mas card to the shut-ins wishing them a 
merry Christmas and telling them when 
to expect the carolers. At their next 
meeting the Booster Club discussed both 
as to cause and effect the welcome which 
the community gave their caroling pro- 
ject; and the pans of apples, nuts, and 
pop-corn with which many of the homes 
visited had tangibly expressed their sent- 
iment toward the carolers. 


During the basket ball season the 
Booster Club checked the season ticket 
purchasers against the complete mailing 
list, and thereby made up a list of people 
who had not yet become basket ball fans. 
To them the Booster Club sent postal 
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eards inviting them to be guests of the 
school at a game. By giving only a part 
of the comps each game the “guests” were 
not conspicuous as having been admitted 
free. 

At the end of the basket ball season, 
which was a highly successful one, a com- 
mittee was sent by the high school 
Booster Club to a meeting of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce to express thanks to the 
business men for their support and coop- 
eration. The result was far more than 
a delightful evening for both the business 
men and their guests. The Booster Club 
made a definite advance toward its objec- 


Why 


Cc. RR. 


ONDITIONS of life itself have led to a 
rapid increase in Hi-Y membership. 
We know that the modern high school 
stresses the mental and physical and in 
some cases also the social phases of per- 
sonal development. Efficient living—the 
Good Life—calls for four-fold develop- 
ment: mental, physical, social and spir- 
itual. The real function of the Hi-Y club 
in any high school is to build a program 
which will stress this ideal. This purpose 
becomes all the more important when we 
realize that youth is by far the hest time 
to inculcate the habits and ideals of the 
Good Life. Religious leaders repeat this 
admonition when they inform us that 
spiritual ideals are generally set before we 
are twenty; psychologists approve by say- 
ing that “fas the twig is bent, so the tree 
inclines.” 

The stated purpose of the Hi-Y is to 
“create, maintain, and extend throughout 
the school and community high standards 
of Christian character.” Translated into 
practical living that means in part: 
“Clean living, clean speech, clean ath- 
letics, and clean scholarship.” Purnose- 
ful high school boys will accept Hi-Y 
principles just as soon as they are made 
to realize that it takes “better men” to 
live up to these ideals than it takes to 
shun or violate them. The sponsor's 
problem is to present the challenge per- 
tinently to them, thus directing energy 
and interest into right channels. ; 

Boys have 1 natural bent for develop- 
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tives for itself and the school. 

When because of serious illness  stu- 
dents or teachers were absent from 
school, the Booster Club sent its letter of 
sympathy, encouragement, and good will. 
Such letters were not forms to be filled 
out or copied. They were personal let- 
ters, the result of painstaking efforts on 
the part of the committee in charge. 

And so another year our high school 
Booster Club will endeavor to improve 
the personalities of its members, to 
maintain a spirit of cooperation and good 
will within the school, and to sell the 
school to the community. 


Hi-Y 
Gilbert 


ing their real personalities, hy sharing 
and discussing their problems and ideals 
with other fellows. These youths enthus- 
iastically tackle such universal problems 
as “My Personal Growth,” “My Duty to 
My Family,” “Have I Bluffed My Way 
Thus Far,” “The Other Fellow’s Sister,” 
“Improving My Speech,” “Meeting Stran- 
gers,” “What Shall I Be,” ete. Most boys 
realize the importance of these problems, 
knowing that they call for independent 
solution. 

Youth is energetic in seeking solutions 
to their problems. We commend to them 
that ‘encyclopedia of efficient living,” 
the Bible, and recommend that they 
accept Christ as their coach. The Good 
Life then soon becomes to them the best 
way, the manly way. After that, problems 
ot cheating in examinations, poor sports- 
manship, immorality, and the like vanish 
as far as real Hi-Y boys are concerned. 

A noted author has said that “‘next to 
interest in himself is the boy’s dawning 
interest in society.” Nothing increases 
that interest—that desire for social ser- 
vice—faster than spiritual growth. As 
one boy has said, “Service is one of the 
greatest achievements that the Hi-Y has 
tried to attain. Its members are usually 
ambitious, unselfish and earnest in all 
forms of work, and willing to help where 
help is needed. What can make one more 
happy than doing for others? How can 
any boy afford not to join such an organ- 


ization which gives to every boy a chance 
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his health, acquire a keener 


to better 
mind, enrich his soul and achieve ser- 
vice?” 

Did you ever examine the Hi-Y Em- 


blem? Here is the way the boy who 
sketched the original design explains its 
meaning: “I made it a triangle because 
during the first six months of my mem- 
bership in the high school club it made a 
complete change in me. On my ‘mind’ 
side I was encouraged to study harder. 
All my marks, formerly very low, are 
now up in the 80’s. 

“On the ‘body’ side, I used to be sick 
a great deal of the time, but by following 
the health hints and going into athletics, 
I’m now in mighty fine shape. 

“On the ‘spirit’ side—well, you know 
that I took Christ as my Saviour soon 
after I became a member of the club. 
That’s the reason I’ve put the cross in the 
center of our pin. The white—well, you 
never did know how rotten my life was 


before I came into the club. It isn’t white 
yet, but we’re all trying to make our lives 
whiter. 


“The whole emblem stands for sacri- 
ficial service for Christ and the other 
fellow.” 

Remember that the Hi-Y is a movement 
and not an institution. It makes no at- 
tempt to substitute for any church; in 
fact, it attempts to save the boy from 
theological controversy. It does try to 
coordinate and harmonize the work of 
the church, the home, the classroom, the 
gymnasium, and to supplement them as 
far as possible, when necessary. The 
ideal terminal of all such endeavor is 
— manhood—Christian  citizen- 
ship. 


This is the first of a series of articles on 
Hi-Y, by C. R. Gilbert, who is sponsor of Hi-Y 
clubs, Bartlesville, Oklahoma. Next month, Mr. 
Gilbert’s subject will be The Hi-Y and the High 
School. 


A Dramatic Workshop Program 


Ann D. Harmacek 


HE PURPOSE of the workshop program 

is to give dramatic club members a 
chance to study as well as to interpret 
some of the steps in the growth of the 
theater of today. Every member of the 
club can take some part. An English 
class, studying the history of the drama 
might also undertake such a workshop 
program as an extra curricular activity. 
The workshop program itself is a pub- 
lic presentation of the history of the 
modern drama, assembled, staged and 
acted by the members themselves. The 
leader or sponsor of the group is director 
of the workshop, which is composed of 
several committees working independent- 
ly of each other, yet working on the same 
project. Each club member joins one of 
the following committees: play reading, 
staging, properties, coaching, acting, cos- 
tuming. A member may belong to more 
than one group, since each committee 
meets and works alone. The members 
are permitted their own-choice of work 
in the workshop, and encouraged to exer- 
cise as much originality and creativeness 
as they can, for it is the interchange of 


ideas that makes the workshop interest- 
ing. 

Some general plan of presentation must 
be agreed upon by all before the various 
committees can begin their separate 
work. Suppose we begin with the Grecian 
drama and have a different set of actors 
present a representative scene from each 
of the following: Grecian drama, Roman 
drama, medieval minstrels, miracle, pas- 
sion and morality plays, Elizabethean 
drama, American drama, the silent mov- 
ies, and the talkies. The play reading 
committee will look up old plays and se- 
lect the scenes to be presented. Each 
committee member may bring his choice 
scene and read it to the entire committee, 
or several choices may be brought in, 
read aloud by the committee, discussed, 
and a choice made. 

As soon as a scene is chosen, it is turn- 
ed over to the coaching committee, a 
coach and actors selected, and the other 
committecs begin to work on it. The 
whole program should run from an hour 
and a half to two hours. 

The smallest possible number of actors 
is used in each scene. It is in the manner 
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of presentation and in the stage setting 
that we strive to be most authentic. We 
remember the stage and lighting facilities 
of the early theater, that the Greek stage, 
being out of doors, had no curtain and no 
scenery, and that the actors wore masks. 
A presentation of the wandering min- 
strels offers a splendid opportunity for 
picturesque medieval scenery and cos- 
tumes. In the miracle and morality plays 
there might be several places set upon 
the stage, as a crossroads, a shrine, and 
an inn; for the early actor moved from 
one to another to denote change of time 
and scene. 

Shakespeare seems tha logical choice 
for the Elizabethean presentation, and 
there is a great deal of reference mater- 
ial available on the theater of that time. 
For the American drama, the play readers 


may select something from the stage of 
today, or they may go back to some of the 
earlier favorites, for example, Maude 
Adams’ “Peter Pan,’ by James Barrie. 


Even the more melodramatic “Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin” may be chosen. 

It is well to use a comedy scene occas- 
ionally, so that the program will not 
prove too “heavy.” There is the favorite 
character of the gullible old man found in 
the Grecian comedy. This would make 
a successful opening number. 

If the scenes are not too obscure and 
are in some way familiar to the audience, 
this will also heighten the interest. This 
is especially true in depicting the early 
silent movie and the talkie, for it is hard 
to find one that is truly representative 
and that has endured. These may be omit- 
ted entirely, if desired, and some of the 
other forms enlarged upon, yet they are a 
very popular closing number. Some of 
the numbers can be staged before the 
curtain, so that there is no long wait for 
scene shifting. 

Should the playreaders find that the 
existing material needs cutting or adap- 
tation, the writing ability of some of the 
English class students may be utilized. 


A Planned Social Program for the 
Senior Class 


Frances L. Smith 


T WO NEW high schools were added sev- 

eral years ago to our Des Moines pub- 
lic school system and the resulting prob- 
lems of organization, assimilation and, 
above all, of establishing traditions, had 
to be met and solved. The school in which 
| teach began as a junior high and semes- 
ter by semester developed until, three 
years after the opening, we met the need 
of planning a social program for the first 
senior graduating class. 

More or less diverse groups are to be 
found in every high school and any pro- 
gram to be successful must appeal in some 
way to each of these. After some free 
class discussion directed by the girl’s ad- 
viser, official sponsor for the graduating 
classes, a tentative plan was presented 
and accepted. 

This plan included five affairs con- 
sisting of a get-together supper, two 
dances, International Day (a costume day 


with an appropriate assembly program) 
and a party for the entertainment of par- 
ents and faculty. This set-up has been 
followed practically in its entirety by each 
succeeding class. One other function has 
since been added—a picnic supper fol- 
lowing the Class Day assembly. 

The cost of these parties is met by the 
class dues which are set by the class; us- 
ually a dollar and a half. Additional 
funds are obtained by the sale of tickets 
to each of the two dances—the only senior 
parties to which students outside the class 
are admitted. The dues also cover the 
incidental expenses of Baccalaureate Sun- 
day and Class Day. A social committee 
composed of students and one faculty 
member is responsible for planning and 
managing all senior class parties. 

The Get-Together comes early in the 
semester—shortly after the class is or- 
ganized. This is a splendid “ice breaker” 
for new members of the group and helps 
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to develop a spirit of close unity as games 
and stunts keep the young people busy un- 
til supper time. Dancing is omitted from 
this party in order to make the non-danc- 
ing members feel a part of the class. 


A large number of game books, many 
of them excellent, are available at almost 
any library and from these games may 
be chosen. The interest of the group, es- 
pecially if it is a large one, is more easily 
held if some new or unfamiliar games are 
introduced. It also adds greatly to the 
enjoyment if occasional stunts, having a 
surprise ending or joker and using only a 
part of the persons present, are inter- 
spersed. In this connection, the series of 
game books by Edna Geister will be found 
most helpful. 

The choice of International Day as a 
“dress up” day was a happy one inasmuch 
as students of many nationalities are rep- 
resented in our high school. It means to 
us more than just an opportunity to wear 
a fancy costume—it represents the dem- 
ocracy of modern American life. Seniors 
are urged to use their ingenuity in pre- 
paring their costumes. The danger lies, 
of course, in the tendency of some—this 
would be likely to apply chietly in the 
larger cities where costumers shops are 
located—to rent costumes rather than go 
to the trouble of planning and making 
their own. Costumes are censored prev- 
ious to the day by the girl’s adviser, with 
an eye to suitability in the choice of na- 
tion. 

The International Day assemblv is ar- 
ranged by a committee of students and 
faculty and takes place in the afternoon. 
Various ideas have been used in our 
school; usually the program is held to- 
gether by a thread of plot. One rather 
interesting skit was based on the old 
nursery rhyme “There was an old woman 
who lived in a shoe.” The stage setting 
was a back drop painted to represent an 
old shoe, holes and all, with windows and 
a door. The Old Woman herself was 
Mistress (or should we say Master—as 
one of the clever boys in the class was 
the Old Woman?) of Ceremonies, and in- 
troduced the numerous dances, songs, and 
stunts with appropriate remarks. The 
grand finale was carried out to the tune 
of “The Old Woman in the Shoe,” which 
also served as a theme song throughout 
the entire program. 

At noon on Internationnal Day, as on 
Class Day, the members of the class eat 





lunch together at reserved tables in the 
cafeteria. Following the assembly, those 
seniors who are in costume parade 
through the building, the colorful proces- 
sion visiting each class room in both the 
junior and senior schools. The day closes 
with an all-senior school social hour of 
—— or a party for the class members 
only. 

The most fun of all, however, comes 
with the Parent-Faculty party. The eve- 
ning may start out rather sedately with 
fathers and mothers on their dignity. It 
isn’t long before all that is left behind 
and the mock track and field meet is und- 
er way. It is hard to be stiff when “Run, 
boy, run!” and “‘Come on there, Siwash!” 
ring in your ears. 

As the guests gather, each person is 
given a mimeographed program of events 
and a small paper pennant on which the 
name of one of the teams is printed. These 
are cut from cover paper, a different col- 
or for each team, and are worn through- 
out the evening. Similar pennants of 
larger size around the room _ serve as 
“training quarters” for the teams. 

The number of teams necessarilv de- 
pends upon the number of persons pres- 
ent; too large a team is unwieldy. It is 
much easier to secure the participation of 
a majority if teams are composed of about 
fifteen to twenty members. It also makes 
competition more keen. Livewire seniors, 
and a mixture of parents, faculty and 
other students, keep things moving at a 
lively pace. 

Evening party hours are from seven- 
thirty until ten o’clock but it is usually 
eight o’clock before things really get un- 
der way. There is nothing to equal a con- 
test of yelling for breaking the ice and 
starting the party off, so the instructions 
printed at the top of the program sheet 
read as follows: 

Notice 

Teams will elect captains to be respon- 
sible for the entries of their teams. 
Please be prompt in sending your con- 
testants to the field. 

Each team will originate yells. Be sure 
to make them peppy. The first event on 
the program is the giving of team yells. 


The events which follow utilize from 
one entrant to practically the whole team. 
By the trial and error route, we have elim- 
inated those events which were too diffi- 
cult or which lacked interest until now 
we pick about nine events from a quite 
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lone list of thoxe which have proved suc- 
cessful. Team captains are urged not to 
enter the same contestant in too many 
events. 

The three most popular stunts are the 
Ten-Yard Dash, the Barrel Hoop Relay, 
and the Foot Race. A man and a woman 
from each team are needed for the first 
of these three. To one is given a pair of 
scissors to the other, a strip of crepe pap- 
er ten feet long and two inches’ wide. 
When the whistle blows, the one holding 
the scissors begins cutting through the 
center of the strip of crepe paper held by 
the other. Cutting through more than 
one thickness of paper at a time disquali- 
fies that team. 

The Barrel Hoop Relay is familiar to 
most people but new interest may be add- 
ed by requiring the women to go through 
the hoops head first while the men re- 
verse that proceeding. If anyone goes 
through the hoop the wrong way, his team 
is disqualified. 

The last event on our program is al- 
ways the Foot Race, and when points are 
close, rivalry is always keenest at this 
time. An equal number from each team 
is used in the race. One team at a time is 
lined up, single file, near the wall which 
they use for support. Each toe is placed 
touching the heel ahead. The length of 
the line from the front toe to the last heel 
is then measured, no allowance being 
made for the overlapping caused by high 
heels. 

Score is kept during the progress of 
the meet by three judges whose decisions 
are final. Five points are awarded for 
first place; three, for second; and one, for 
third. At the end of the meet, a box of 
candy is given to the winning team. Re- 
freshments are served and you may be 
sure that appetites are sharp after the 
evening’s work-out. 

Dancing is permitted in many present 
day high schools, and frequently schools 
have their own service orchestras which 
furnish the music for dancing parties. In 
our school we pay into the music fund 
ten dollars for each organization dance. 
This money is used toward the purchase 
of new music and of new instruments for 
band and orchestra. The first of-our sen- 
jor dances is just a simple dancing party, 
for which tickets are sold to a restricted 
guest list at twenty-five cents apiece. 

Guest lists for all school parties are 
made out some days in advance of the 





party. Members of the organization spon- 
soring are privileged to put the names of 
those they wish invited on the preliminary 
list, which is later checked for eligibility 
by the girl’s adviser. Eligibility is based 
on scholarship and citizenship; no student 
whose grades are below passing in any 
subject or whose citizenship is question- 
able is permitted to attend parties. The 
final list is posted on the bulletin beard 
and students whose names appear there- 
on may buy their tickets from the girl’s 
adviser or the sponsor in charge of the 
party. Alumni are admitted on the same 
basis as students. 

The culminating party of the year is 
the Senior Formal, a dance which takes 
place two weeks before the end of the 
semester. The gymnasium is dressed up 
with decoration made of crepe paper cut 
into fringes, banners, and all sorts of 
lovely things—never two semesters just 
alike. Dance programs, favors, and dec- 
orations are planned and made by the 
committee. Elimination dances, features, 
serpentine and punch add to the gayety of 
the occasion. Tickets to this party are 
sold at fiftv cents apiece to such students 
and alumni as have been placed on the 
guest list. 

One stunning decoration recently used 
was carried out in French blue and silver. 
The ceiling was made of blue crepe paper 
fringe twelve inches deep which radiated 
from a center piece composed of blue and 
silver streamers and ‘silver stars. The 
side walls were hung with the blue crepe 
paper to which were fastened, at inter- 
vals, large silver stars with smaller ones 
hanging pendant-like below. 

The Class Day picnic is sometimes held 
at a park nearby. and sometimes at the 
building. Baseball, tennis, swimming in 
the pool, jigsaw puzzles and just visiting 
make up the informal diversions. 

Much of the success of a social program 
and the ease with which it may be carried 
out depends upon two factors: first, an 
enthusiastic student committee under a 
competent chairman; and second, a fac- 
ulty sponsor whose enthusiasm equals or 
surpasses that of her committee; a spon- 
sor who finds real joy in working with 
young people and believes with John 
Masefield: ‘The days that make us hap- 
py make us wise.” 


Miss Smith is sponsor of Senior social activ- 
ities, Abraham Lincoln High School, Des Moines, 
Towa. 
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Minutes of Clubs and Home Rooms 


Marie Marsh 


Ff" DOLLAR bills were never better 


spent than when they were given by 
the principal of the Bartlesville, Okla- 
homa, high schools as prizes for the best- 
kept club and home room minutes. Sim- 
ilar contests were held in both the junior 
and senior high schools. 

Neat, black note books into which typ- 
ing paper could be clamped were pur- 
chased by the school. As soon as the of- 
ficers had been elected in all organiza- 
tions, the activity director called meetings 
of each group of secretaries separately, 
announced that the prizes were to be giv- 
en at the end of the year and explained 
the points on which the books would be 
judged. Each secretary was. supplied 
with a book, paper filler, participation 
sheet, gummed label for the back of the 
book and a sample copy of well-written 
minutes. The sample of minutes was to 
be pasted in the back of each book for 
reference. In each case the secretaries 
left the meeting enthusiastic about the 
feeling of their responsibility as well as 
the possibility of their winning the prize 
money for their organization. 

PARTICIPATION SHEET 

















Roll Sept. Sept. | Sept. | Sept. | 

7 m@ | 2 | 28 | 

Carter. Geo. * * + 

Bunn, Leo * a. | % | bs | 
Cole. Helen _ * - 





The first page in the book was the par- 
ticipation sheet. This was ruled off: at 
the left was a complete roll of the organ- 
ization, at the top spaces for the dates of 
the meeting and at the right of each name 
spaces for participation checks. Immed- 
lately after each meeting the secretary 
was instructed to place a check after the 
name of each person who had taken part 
on the program that day. This made it 
posible for anyone at a glance to see 
whether all were participating in the 
work or if the burden of the programs 
were being carried by a few. These par- 
ticipation sheets were brought to the no- 
tice of the sponsors and program com- 
mittees so as to get a hundred per cent 
avpearance of the members of each group. 
This alone aided materially the interest 
In all organizations for members of any 





group are interested in proportion to the 
amount of work they do. 

Next came the minutes which were 
either typed or written neatly in ink. Care 
was taken that they were complete, def- 
inite and that they observed all essentials 
for model minutes. 

After the minutes were written and 
signed by the secretary, space was left for 
the sponsor’s comment—a comment not 
on the secretary’s work, but on the pro- 
gram itself. The sponsor wrote briefly the 
effectiveness and reception of the program 
and her estimate of its value. Needless 
to say, if an organization’s work were 
drooping, a live sponsor would help bring 
it to life rather than add a destructive 
comment. 

Secretaries were urged to add pictures 
or clippings from the school paper or any 
other items of interest. Their scrapbooks 
were permanent records and could later 
furnish interesting club or class history. 

In order that the books would be kept 
up to date, they were collected and read 
at intervals by the activity director. Any 
corrections or necessary criticisms were 
made to the secretary at that time. 

The value of this annual contest has 
been recognized by the entire school. In 
the first place it was necessary for each 
secretary to learn to keep well-written 
and accurate minutes for his organiza- 
tion. The members and the sponsor of 
this group for which he kept the records 
gave him no rating until the book was up- 
to-date and eligible for the prize. 

The books were a great help to the ac- 
tivity director in knowing what was going 
on in every club and home room in school. 
They also gave a permanent record of 
successes and mistakes, thus guiding oth- 
ers in making programs. 

Moreover, it encouraged better pro- 
grams, promoted wider distribution of 
participation in club and home room pro- 
ceedings and imparted stability to all the 
organizations. 

This contest has been used for the last 
three years in the Bartlesville junior-sen- 
ior high school with such success that the 
officials of the school have given the 
awarding of these prizes a definite place 
on the school programs. 
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18 SCHOOL ACTIVITIES 


SUPERVISION OF STUDENT ACTIVITY 
FINANCES 


D. A. Turnipseed 


BOARD OF EDUCATION 
SUPERINTENDENT 


PRINCIPAL CITY BANK 


ORGANIZATION SPONSORS AND STUDENT OF- 
FICERS 


In this plan the board of education 
should have incorporated in their rules 
and regulations the following: 

1. The superintendent shall see that 
an approved financial system of account- 
ing for auxiliary school funds is establish- 
ed in each school. 

2. That the one responsible for the 
safekeeping of the funds be placed under 
bond. This bond shall be not less than 
one hundred dollars above the average 
monthly balance. 

Administrative procedure. Money tak- 
en in by organizations is receipted for 
and turned over to the principal or his ap- 
pointed school treasurer, who shall write 
all checks and deposit all money in the 
city bank. The principal or treasurer 
shall make monthly reports on a blank 
provided for that purpose. This report 
shows the standing of each auxiliary or- 
ganization. These reports are given to 
the superintendent who in turn makes a 
like report to the board of education. 

The check used to pay student activity 
bills carries in addition to the copy us- 
ually found on checks, “High School Ae- 
tivity Fund” and lines to be filled in to 
show to what organization the purchase 
is to be charged, and lines for signature of 
the student activity treasurer and the 
principal of the high school. 

The student treasurer, having a bill to 
pay, shall come to the office and fill out 
the check. He shall sign his name on the 
line designated as treasurer, and on the 
opposite line to the left he shall write the 
name of the organization against which 
the check is to be drawn. This makes a 
check upon the school bank. Then when 
it is signed by the principal it becomes 
valid as a check upon the activity fund on 
deposit at the city bank. 

The report sheet should have the cor- 
rect report of each activity when this sys- 
tem is installed. It should be signed by 








the treasurer of each activity. 

A report such as this should be made 
up once a month, taking the totals from 
the proper accounut in the High School 
Activity Fund Accounts and signed by 
the person in charge of the system. This 
monthly report is for the inspection of 
the school officials. 

Receipts used by the student treasurer 
should be made in duplicate. They should 
bear blank lines to be filled in with serial 
number, date, name of the person from 
whom money is received, the amount of 
money, written in both words and figures, 
name of the organization for whom the 
money is received, and the signature of 
the student treasurer. 

A special purchase permit should be 
used to authorize the purchase of mer- 
chandise to be charged to student organ- 
izations. It should be filled out to show 
the name of the person authorized, the 
items to be purchased and the signature 
of the sponsor. 

The treasurer should be provided with 
deposit slips and pass book. They should 
be used regularly in making deposits at 
the bank. The pass book should be bal- 
anced every month. 

The cash book is to be kept by the per- 
son in charge of the system. It is to be 
used to record chronologically the tran- 
sactions of the school, and organizations 
to show at all times the balance on hands 
in the central account. This provides an 
accurate check on the central account. 

From the cash book the transactions of 
each separate organization are transferr- 
ed to the account sheets in the filing cab- 
inet. The account sheets provide a de- 
tailed statement of the account of each 
organization. 

The journal is kept by the student 
treasurer of the organization he repre- 
sents. He should keep a record of all fin- 
ancial transactions made by his organiza- 
tion in this book. 





COSTUMES 


We carry a full line of Costumes, Wigs, Beards, 
Grease Paints, Evening Dress Suits, Tuxedos, 
Wooden Shoes, and Swords, for home talent 
shows and masquerade balls. For rent or for sale. 


Niemann Costume Co. 


Rox 167 Grand Island, Nebraska 
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‘‘SELF-MADE MEN’”’ LOSE OUT 


The President leans to men of cultured 
mind. He likes the student type. Much as 
the “Brain Trust” has been talked of, it 
is not yet complete. To Moley, Berle, Tug- 
well, Hughes and the others in the first 
group, are now added Warren from Yale 
and Rogers from Cornell. These two will 
co-ordinate budget balancing and tackle 
that never vet clearly defined concept, the 
“managed dollar.’”’ College men have been 
in governmental councils before, and some 
Presidents were teachers. But never any- 
thing like this. 

Growing up largely under men who did 
things in strong, rough ways, ofttimes af- 
ter imperfect thought or none at all, the 
country now is taking guidance from eco- 
nomic diagnosticians, statisticians, micro- 
scopists, co-ordinating analysts, and what 
not. Their biographies of the paler cast 
and smacking of midnight oil, have little of 
the familiar progress from water boy to 
railroad head, or bank messenger to pres- 
ident, that we Americans love to read. 
They lack the flavor of the sod. Jack, the 
plowboy, now the great city merchant, 
gives way to Clarence of the college de- 
bating societv, now among the professors 
in “Who’s Who” and in the government 
councils. 

With technical problems such as no oth- 
er President ever faced, Mr. Roosevelt 
has drafted technical men _ to _ help 
solve them. Which is well. But education 
is on the spot. Only too often teacher 
has told the class that he knew how to 
run the country, and now he’s got to 
prove it.—Minneapolis Journal. 





It is a common observation at a teach- 
ers association meeting—whether it be 
state, county, or local—that department- 
al and round table programs dealing with 
extra curricular activities are more popu- 
lar than are others. Program committees 
will do well to consider what extra curric- 
ular authorities may be available for their 
meetings. 








_A few comovlete volumes of School Ac- 

tivities—IT, III and 1V—are yet available 
at $1.25 each. The supply of extra copies 
has been exhausted for the following 
months: December 1930, September 
1931, November 1931, and October 1932. 
hese numbers are available only in whole 
volumes. 
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‘HINGS NOT FOR Mz 
Reba C. Nolte 


My parents taught me not to play; 
I don’t. 
Nor do a thing but work all day; 
I don’t. 
They told me not to dance or skate, 
Play football, swim, or stay up late, 
Or ever think about a date; 
I don’t. 


You wouldn’t think I’d have much fun; 
I don’t. 

Or act much like a normal son; 
I don’t. 

You’d hardly think I'd like a rule 

That makes me seem so much a fool, 

Or that I’d even go to school ; 

I don’t. 





In too few instances has the school 
broken with the old textbook learning. 
The high school should contribute to mak- 
ing American minds critical of American 
life. The school, admittedly an instru- 
ment for social control, enforces the 
standards of present-day society and 
through outside pressures contributes to 
the lag in social and political affairs.— 
Jesse H. Newlon, director, Lincoln School, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 





Success in inter-scholastic athletics, as 
measured by participation in the Nation- 
al Interscholastic Basketball Tournament, 
does not, in the judgments of State school 
officers, often stamp a school as doing 
outstanding work in the field of athletics. 
—P. Roy Brammell. 





LUCKY CHAP, Daniel in the lions’ den 
—didn’t have to make an after-dinner 
speech! If you are asked to give a talk 
and it makes you panicky, write me an 
S.0.S. Ill send it to you ready to give. 

ANNA MANLEY GALT 
Emporia, Kansas, Ghost Writer 








Some of the best stage suc- 
cesses exclusively controlled 


Pla y Ss by this agency. We have been 


supplying the professional and local talent trade 
for ten years. Lists free. 


Harrison-Colegrove 
24 West 12th. Ave., Denver, Colo. 
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Who’s Who 


in Extra Curricular Activities 


AROLD D. MEYER—The South may 

claim Harold D. Meyer, of the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, as its product 
and pride. But the boys and girls of the 
entire nation are happier because of his 
outstanding leadership in the matter of 
extra curricular opportunities. 

A “native son” of Georgia, he took high 
school years in the Richmond Academy, 
Augusta, Georgia, a boys’ institution with 
an unusually fine historical background. 
Bachelor’s and master’s degrees were 
from University of Georgia, and in 1925- 
26, Mr. Meyer studied in the graduate 
school of Columbia University. Since 
1927 he has been full professor of sociol- 
ogy in the University of North Carolina. 
His years 1917-18 were in war service. 

Just a random glance of honors and re- 
sponsibilities this schoolman carries, re- 
veals two major interests: recreational 
and sociological. For example: Educa- 
tional director for Boy Scouts of America 
in Region VI, states of Florida, Georgia, 
and the Carolinas; member, administra- 
tive board of the School of Public Wel- 
fare; faculty committee on assemblies 
and on student life activities; member, 
advisory board of National Safety Coun- 
cil; program chairman of the state Par- 
ent-Teachers Congress; chief of bureau 
of recreation for the extension division 
of U of NC; past president of state phys- 
ical education association, and now on ex- 
ecutive committee. These are but a few 
of the imposing array of public services 
Mr. Meyer gives—services which might 
themselves be called extra curricular! 

Fourteen magazine articles—and ser- 
jes of articles—nave appeared over the 
Harold D. Meyer signature. 

A listing of all books and _ bulletins 
credited to his name is impossible in the 
limits of this “thumbnail sketch.” How- 
ever, one cannot ignore the fact that the 
?-arent-Teacher Handbook, published by 
the University of North Carolina Exten- 
sion Division, is in its fourth revised edi- 
tion; that he is now at work on a book 
cealing with the whole problem of leisure 
time and its sociological aspects, com- 
prised of 24 chapters, in texthook type. 





Outstanding, naturally, for 
School Activities, is the editorial work of 
Professor Meyer on the Extra Curricular 
Library being brought out by A. S. 
Barnes and Company. The series will 
comprise twenty volumes, of which the 
following are already from the press: Fi- 
nancing Extra Curricular Activities, 
Thrift Education, Commencement, Organ- 
ization of Eatra Curricuiar Activities, 
Student Publications, Student Participa- 
tion in School Government, Intramural 
Athletics and Play Days, Class Organiza- 
tion and Activities, Girls’ Activities, 
Home Rooms, Assembly Programs, Point 
Systems and Awards, The School Club 
Programs, Safety Education, Dramatics, 
Group-Interest Activities, All-School Ac- 
tivities, Character Training, Puppet Plays 
in Education, and Extra Curricular Cred- 
its. The sheer courage of the undertak- 
ing—bringing together and into the crys- 
tallization of print, so dynamic and met- 
abolic a matter as extra curricular tech- 
niques—makes one doff a humble hat to 
Mr. Meyer’s painstaking leadership. 

This educator shows the scientist’s will 
to KNOW— in almost numberless recre- 
ation surveys, activities questionnaires, 
historical studies—all stressing education 
by recreative activities, both for youth 
and for unemployed and penal cases. 

“My hobby in extra curricular activi- 
ties,” confesses Professor Meyer, “has al- 
ways been with clubs. I have felt that 
the club idea in general personifies a 
democratiz relationship and a miniature 
society. Here individuals meet for whole- 
some individualization and socialization.” 

The roving reporter put the blunt ques- 
tion: “Is the curriculum more funda- 
mental than the laboratory activities?” 
Here’s the answer Professor Meyer gives 
an answer worthy of careful weighing: 
“Extra curricular activities should be 
a part of the school program, for their 
own worth, and not just a coordinating 
or correlating agent for the curriculum. 
The development of the curriculum bears 
this out. The extra curricular program 
in harmony with the curricular is the 
ideal to attain. Naturally I would lean 
to the extra curricular program values. 
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The school is definitely on trial. The test 
as to what is fundamental needs powerful 
analysis and a courageous point of view. 
Much of the extra curricular is of value in 
the modern set-up, and some things in 
the curriculum not worth so much.” 

Mr. Meyer does not feel that we have to 
train teachers of today to appreciate extra 
curricular activities. The growing de- 
mand and need for courses in colleges and 
universities in extra curricular objectives, 
shows that teachers want to arrive at an 
effective and understanding leadership. 

From the student’s slant, Professor 
Meyer feels we must prepare for a more 
complex and ramified tomorrow. “There 
are problems,” he declares,” of seething 
industrialism; agricultural evolutions and 
revolutions, armies of defective, delin- 
quent and dependent folk. This calls for 
intelligent planning. We find in the extra 
curricular program a closer approach to 
the demands of the times than in the tra- 
ditional curriculum. Our big job is to fit 
the child for better citizenship.”—A. G. 


DUTIES OF HOME ROOM TEACHERS 


1. To help pupiis with personal prob- 
lems and difficulties. 

2. To obtain a knowledge of the home 
and neighborhood life of her pupils and of 
their working experiences outside of 
school time. 

3. To obtain a knowledge of the edu- 
cational and vocational plans of pupils. 

4. To assist pupils in selecting activ- 
ities, studies, curriculums, schools, and 
work in accordance with their future re- 
creational, educational, and _ vocational 
plans. 

5. To interview pupils doing unsatis- 
factory school work, as indicated by re- 
port cards or through conferences with 
subject teachers, in the hope of discover- 
ing causes and to stimulate the formation 
of right habits of study and work. 

6. To recognize peculiar and difficult 
problem pupils and refer such cases to 
the counselor. 

_%. To cooperate with the home, prin- 
cipal, counseler ,and subject teachers in 
aiding the school to render a personal ser- 
vice to each pupil. 

8. To be a friend and backer to each 
member of the group. Not only in suc- 
cesses, but more especially in difficulties, 
whether scholastic or otherwise. 
—Guidance Bulletin, Troup Junior High 
School, New Haven, Connecticut. 
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‘FUN and FUNDS 








You can have both 


sides. 


tells how. Price 50c. 


BALLOONS, Best Grade 


Six-inch Inflation, per dozen ..........$0.18 
Ten-inch Inflation, per dozen ........ .24 
Ten-inch Squawkers, per dozen .... .40 
Balloon Sticks, per dozen ................ 10 
CONFETTI 
Bulk Confetti, bright and clean, 
CBRN NNO is ca atc 1.00 
Ribbon Confetti, 100 rolls or 
Ort Re RN .30 
FUN MAKERS 
Light Canes, per dozen ...................... .30 
Crepe Paper Hats, per dozen .......... .36 
Miniature Hats, per dozen ................ .60 
Invisible Photos for Fortune Booth, 
en CHOON 55 de pease a tae, .24 
Hallowe’en Fortune Wheels, each .. .20 
GAMES 
Rubber Horse Shoe Set, not return- 
a ht: ree Ree .98 
Table Tennis Set, not returnable, 
AL ee one ee nenee we Tn ey .98 
Throwing Darts, not returnable, for 
gamies of skill, each ....................... .08 
Wood Hoops, not returnable, for 
games of skill, Gael ........................ .06 
NOISE MAKERS 
Horn Dusters, per dozen .................. 48 
Horns, 5-inch, per dozen .................. 18 
Whistles, assorted, per dozen .......... .30 
Snake Blowouts, per dozen .............. .36 
PRIZES 
Special Assortment, 50 items .......... 3.00 
Fish Pond Assortment, 100 items .... 2.50 
Combination Knife, each .................. .20 
Safety Hazor, each ............................. 18 
Pearl Necklace, each .......................--. 500 
Rice Bead Necklace, per dozen ........ .24 
Ladies’ or Gent’s Rings, each .......... .20 
Men’s Ingersol Watch ........................ .98 
Novelty Pencils, per dozen .............. .60 


TICKETS, MISCELLANEOUS 
Special Carnival Tickets, per 500 . .75 
Roll Admission Tickets, roll of 100 .50 
Check Room Tickets, per roll of 250 .40 


Ticket Punch, each ............................ -40 
Assorted Paints, handy make-up 

box for amateurs, per box ............ 1.00 
Burnt Cork, per can .............._......... .50 
Raabe waei@miay GQGM <n 50 
Eyebrow Pencil, each ........................ an 
Cold Cream, per cam ..................:.:..... .60 


The School Service Co., 
1013 West 6th St., 
TOPEKA, -- KANSAS 
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and a helpful school project be- 
HOW TO PLAN AND 
CARRY OUT a School Carnival 
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The committee on World Friendship 
among Children, has announced its 1935- 
1934 projects in the development cf 
world-mindedness and international ap- 
preciation. It will promote the exchange 
of world friendship picture post cards 
and world goodwill messages among boys 
and girls of all nations. It will also spon- 
sor a contest in compositions on subjects 
bearing upon world peace. Besides these 
major projects, the Committee plans a 
number of supplementary projects in the 
interest of world friendship. Anyone 
interested in this work will receive full 
information upon writing the Committee 
on World Friendship among Children, 287 
Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


An honest depression may be good for 
the soul. Times like these are not actual- 
ly to be feared. These times demand that 
we get rid of the dead hand of some out- 
worn traditions, get rid of our nebulous 
lasse-faire policy, and that we plan con- 
structively what the school should do by, 
with, and for its pupils and for the state. 
Elbert K. Fretwell, in Bulletin of the 
Department of Secondary School Princi- 
pals. 





When Howard Smathers of Lexington 
Ky., won the contest in Oratorical Decla- 
mation last year, the entire student body 
and faculty of Henry Clay High School of 
990 met him at the station. The band and 
fifty cars, decorated in the school colors, 
formed a parade through the main street 
to the high school building with the band 
leading and the mayor and other city dig- 
nitaries following 
ers and his coaches, Miss Sarah Clarke 
and Mrs. Nannette Byron. Later he was 
presented with a watch purchased by the 
students. 

The manager of two local theaters 
scheduled Howard to give his winning 
oration for three successive nights and 
paid him $100. A member of the Board 
of Education presented him with a silver 
loving cup on graduation night. 

Henry Clay High School several years 
ago won the national high school basket- 
ball championship and a somewhat sim- 
ilar celebration was given in honor of the 
basketball team. “I have always been ac- 


with Howard Smath- ’ 


| News, Notes and Comments 








customed to such celebrations on behalf 
of athletes,” states Supt. Hill of Lexing- 
ton, “and I must admit that I was agree- 
ably surprised and particularly gratified 
at the splendid attitude 


test.” 

Speech activity is coming into its right- 
ful place when cities the size of Lexing- 
ton will thus honor excellence in its pur- 
suit in national competition.—National 
Forensic League Bulletin. 


If you have friends who are not aec- 
quainted with School Activities, ask to 
have sample copies sent to them. 


The pamphlet A Composite List of Non- 
Theatrical Film Sources, is suggested as 
an authentic list of film sources to be used 
by those who may be interested in secur- 
ing films for nontheatrical exhibition. 


of wanting to | 
honor the winning of an oratorical con- 7 

















Copies of the pamphlet may be secured 


for 19 cents each (stamps not acceptable) 


from the Motion Picture Division, Bureau | 


of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 


district offices. 


“A petition is being circulated.” If 
such news alarms you, On the Dotted Line 
next month will bring you a permanent 
kind of relief. This play teaches the 
danger in petitions and the stupidity of 
petitioners. It will make a person proof 
against careless exercise of the right of 
petition, as that right is commonly con- 
ceived. Give this play in assembly or on 


Washington, D. C., or from the Bureau’s 7 


the P. T. A. program, and no one will ever | 


say, ‘“Let’s get up a petition.” 


Some sort of a record was believed to 
have been established at the Work and 


Play School at South Pasedena, Califor: — 


nia, when on the fourth day of the ses- 


sion an hour assembly program was put 7 
on for the student body, without a single © 


hitch in the performance or the need of 
a single prompting. 
The school orchestra of eighteen pieces, 


under the direction of Charles A. Menden- | 
hall, played two numbers; “The Music — 


bv Toennigs and “The Martha 
The glee club of sixteen voices 


Master” 


Waltz.” 


cire-ted by Albert J. Adams, sang ‘When 
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a Maid Comes a Knocking at Your Heart” 
by Friml. A three scene play with six 
speaking parts taking more than fifteen 
minutes was presented with a fine effect 
bv the dramatics class after two days’ re- 
hearsals. The group was coached by 
Margaret Brown. Ful! stage equipment 
including lights and movie projector was 
operated by pupils. 

Remember that the school opened 
on Tuesday morning, is only run during 
the morning hours, and that the assembly 
was given the following Friday morning. 

Mr. Gerald H. Ayers is the director of 
the school. 


The Roosevelt Hand Book for 1930, 
published by the student body of the 
Theodore Roosevelt High School in Des 
Moines, Iowa, defines a sportsman as fol- 
lows: 

Sportsmanship is that quality of be- 
havior which, because of its fairness, dig- 
nity, cooperation, and_ trustworthiness, 
habitually wins the esteem of one’s fellow 
men, whether it be opponent or ally. 

Flashes of sportmanship come to all of 
us, but real possession comes only to the 
one who so exemplifies the golden rule 
that he constantly holds the respect and 
lovalty of the community. No alibis for 
him, no crabbing, no scheming, but a gen- 
uine love of fair play, which makes him 
a modest winner and a gracious loser. 


The school board at Bucyrus, Ohio, has 
adopted new rules which are the first 
step in an effort to prevent “private 
parties” after regular school functions. 
Under the new rule, a definite time has 
been set for each function to begin and 
close. Parents are informed as to the 
time limits, so that the schools may not 
be held responsible for what happens af- 
ter that time. 


The following statement is taken from 
the Instructions to Applicants in the 
Springfield Public Schools, Springfield, 
Missouri. 

“No applicant will be considered as a 
candidate for a teaching position in the 
secondary schools who is not proficient 
in directing one or more extra curricular 
activities, such as dramatics, debating, 
nature study clubs, choral clubs, athletics, 
etc. All teachers in the secondary schools 


curricular activity and to be sufficiently 
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proficient in physical education to sup- 
ervise pupils in playground activities. 


The home room is the primary unit in 
the educational and administrative organ- 
ization of the school. It is here that the 
pupil finds within the school that common 
bond of sympathy and understanding 
which characterizes the good home. Und- 
er this organization the teacher becomes 
a guide, counselor, friend. It is within 
this unit that a miniature democracy is 
established which provides an opportun- 
ity for all pupils to gain experience in 
directing the affairs of the group for the 
best interests of the group, and thereby 
secure those concomitant learnings of in- 
itiative, cooperation, critical evaluation 
(i. e., the ability to think) constructive 
leadership, and intelligent obedience to 
authority. All of these characteristics 
are found in the good home room, there- 
fore, the home room must be a HOME 
room.—Home Room Manual of the Man- 
hattan, Kansas, Junior High School. 


Student activities should not be con- 
fined to athletics alone. There is a dan- 
ger, because of a certain psychology which 
has grown up around winning teams, of 
emphasizing this phase of extra curricu- 
lar activities to an extent which is out of 
proportion to the other activities of the 
school. Such emphasis is often made at 
the expense of the actual school work and 
should not be _ tolerated.—Organization 
and Administration of Junior and Senior 
High Schools, Department of Education, 
State of Missouri, 1932. 








Exclusive Party Helps 


Inexpensive Table Decorations 
Costumes for Rent 
All Year Cards 


Party Favors 
“Tf it’s made of Paper ask us” 


MRS. HELEN M. ALRICH 


736 Mass. St. 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS 


Phone 288 
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HOW TO WRITE A COMEDY SKIT 


R. N. Case 


As may be said of craftsmen in any 
line, all writers of comedy skits fol- 
low generally the same line of procedure. 
Clubs, home room groups, or individuals 
in the making of entertainment material 
may be able to get some helpful ideas 
from the work described here. 

It will be of particular interest to 
School Activities readers to know that the 
project referred to in this article is made 
up of jokes taken from the ‘Comedy 
Cues” department of that magazine. Any 
collection of jokes, however, can be 
handled similarly to produce an endless 
number of apparently different skits. 

At the time this skit was written we 
had but two entire volumes of the mag- 
azine. They contained a total of two 
hundred and seventy-four jokes, which we 
numbered with a lead pencil to make ref- 
erence to them easy. 

As a basis of classification, headings 
were written as follows: teacher and 
pupil, man and boy, lawyer and client, 
merchant and customer, insane patient 
and caller, lovers, and several more, be- 
sides a miscellaneous group into which we 
put the jokes that did not fit any general 
group. The teacher and pupil list was 
the largest with thirty-four numbers and 
for that reason lent itself easily to the 
making up of a comedy school scene. But 
burlesque of school is too common and too 
often overdone. We studied and discussed 
the various possibilities and finally de- 
cided upon the insane man and caller, for 
the discussion of these jokes brought out 
several novel ideas and better yet a kind 
of plot. 

After eliminating the jokes that seemed 
least suitable or adaptable to our needs, 
we emerged from our undertaking with 
the skit given below. The numbers in 
parentheses indicate the volume and num- 
ber of School Activities where the joke 
idea was found. Of-course, all the other 


groupings of jokes offer like opportuni- 


Stunts and Entertainment Features 


For Programs, Banquets, Assemblies, and Money-Making Projects. 
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ties but we shall treat them at another 


time. 
WHO’S CRAZY? 
Characters 


EDWARD TEMPLETON BONGsS, the newly © 


appointed head of the insane asylum. 
He carries a cane, wears heavy 
glasses, has an air of importance. 
JOHN GATES, a harmless patient dressed 
in ordinary civilian clothes and given 
freedom of the grounds. 
MICHAEL O’FLANAGAN  ) 


PATRICK MURPHY \ 


Scene: A part of the asylum grounds 
near the street. As the curtain rises 


policemen 


Gates is seen seated on a chair and with | 
large hook and [ 
heavy line he is patiently fishing in a} 


a heavy fishing pole, 
bucket of water. The sign, “INSANE ASY- 
LUM” is displayed in the background. 
(Enter Edward Templeton Bongs, R.) 

BonGs. Hello, my man, have you caught 
any today? 

GATES (with a smile).You make eight, 
air. (1,1) 

BOoNGS (embarrassed he looks about to 
see if anyone has overheard). I presume 
that you live here in this big fine home. 
I am Mr. Bongs, Edward Templeton 
Bongs, the new superintendent. 

GATES (ties his fishing line to the chair 
and greets Mr. Bongs with an exaggera- 
ted handshake). How do you do, Mr. Er— 

BoncGs. Bongs, sir—Edward Temple- 
ton Bongs. 

GATES. Yes, I understand. You are very: 
lucky, sir—very lucky. You won’t be 
hurt badly. You don’t have so far to fall. 
When I came here I was Alexander the 
Great. (1,3) 

BonGs. Yes, I understand perfectly. 
As the new superintendent in charge here 
I am going to be a friend to you boys. I 
am going to work with you—to be one | 
of you. 

GATES. You look like one of us now. 

Boncs. I have already given you 
clothes like anyone else, instead of uni- 
forms. 

GATES. How are you going to tell who’s 
patients and who’s authorities? You'll 
have to wear a uniform yourself to keep 
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from getting locked up, won’t you? 

Boncs. You don’t understand. I gave 
up a good position to accept an appoint- 
ment as head— 

GATES. Do you mean that you left a 
good job to take a political appointment? 

Boncs. That’s what I mean. 

GATES. Mister, somebody’s crazy— 
either you or me. 

Boncs. Yes, and I am going to help 
you—and all the other boys here. May I 
ask what misfortune caused your afflic- 
tion? 

GATES. I got a complex as a child. 

Boncs. A complex, yes. This is inter- 
esting. Tell me about it. 

GATES. I'll tell you, Mr. Bangs.— 

Boncs. Bongs. Edward Templeton 
Bongs. 

GATES. Beg pardon, Mr. Bongs. I was 
just going to say that as a child, I was a 
very bright— 

BonGs. A very bright boy. 

GATES. Yes, my mother called me 
“Son.” My mother was a good woman 
and she gave me the best training a boy 
ever had. I was perfect morally when I 
started to school. Mr. Bongs, until I went 
to school I had never entertained an evil 
thought. 

BonGs. Yes, this is interesting. Go on. 

GATES. When I went to school I was 
perfect morally, Mr. Bongs, perfect until 
the teacher taught me improper frac- 
tions. (II, 2) 

BonGs. But you don’t mean your school 
work gave you a complex. MDidn’t you 
have a disappointment in love? Wasn’t 
there a girl? 

GATES. Yes, there was that sweetheart 
of mine. 

Boncs. How unfortunate! “That Old 
Sweetheart of Mine.’”’ There is a poem— 


GATES. Yes, I can say that poem. I 
learned it from my mother. 
Boncs. How interesting! Do say it 
for me. 
GATES. 
A hungry dog once wandered 
Into a butcher’s store. 
The butcher threw some sausage 
To the dog, upon the floor. 
The butcher said, ““Now eat it.” 
The dog said, “I decline, 
For in that link of sausage, 
Is an old sweetheart of mine.” 
(11,5) 
30NGS. I must be going. I will see you 
later. (Turns to go. Gates hooks his fish 
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hook in Bongs’ trousers.) 

GATES. Excuse me, Mr. Bongs. I, too, 
must be going. (Grabs Bongs’ cane and 
hurries off R., while Bongs is trying to 
unfasten the hook.) 

(Officers Murphy and O’Flanagan enter 
Right.) 

MurpPuHuy. Do ye know, Moike, the new 
rule to do away with uniforms in this 
institution ain’t going to make your work 
and moine any aisier around this town. 

O’FLANAGAN. You’re right, Pat. If 
we have to watch everybody who looks 
crazy we have to take a lot more men 
on the force and they’ll all have to wear 
uniforms. 

MurpuHy. Yes, and you and I will have 
to sleep in our uniforms to be safe. 
(They stop to watch Bongs who is now 

working frantically.) 

Murpuy. There is the poor fellow that 
gentleman with a cane just told us about. 
(Bongs looks up and sees the officers. 

They grin as he looks up.) 

BonGs. Why don’t you help me instead 
of standing there grinning like a couple 
of apes? 

MurPHY. Indade we’ll help you. (Aside 
to O’Flanagan.) You can tell he’s crazy 
without there being any uniform on him. 

O’FLANAGAN. You're roite, Pat. 

Boncs (as the hook comes out). I 
could kill that man. 

O’FLANAGAN. Pat, he’s dangerous. He’s 
going to kill somebody. 

(Both grab Bongs. He struggles, but 
they hurry him off L.) 
Curtain. 





THE LIE DETECTOR-A COMEDY STUNT 


Bernice Nelson 


Properties: Nothing special is needed 
except the “Lie Detector,” which consists 
primarily of a toy balloon with a long 
rubber tube attached. To it may be fast- 
ened wheels, and other parts to conceal 
its simplicity and make it look more like a 
“machine.” 

Characters 
FATHER, MOTHER, SON, DAUGHTER, A 
SALESMAN 

Scene I: The scene is a modest dining 
room. The curtain rises on Father read- 
ing the paper. Mother is at work mend- 
ing clothing. A knock is heard. Mother 
lays down her work to answer it. When 
she opens the door a suave, well-dressed 
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salesman, thanks her, steps inside with a 
suitcase and begins his sales talks as he 
takes from his grip and displays a mys- 
terious machine. 

SALESMAN. Good evening. You are 
Mrs. Jones, I believe. My name is Smith. 
I represent the Tell-Tale Company. I call- 
ed late this evening when your husband 
is home because I know that he, too, will 
be interested. I have a wonderful new 
invention—just out. It is a sure cure for 
falsehoods—a boon to parents, an indis- 
pensable help to the father and mother of 
boys and girls in high school. Once you 
have tried this machine, you will never 
be without it. 

MoTHER. I am sorry, but we are not 
interested. 

FATHER (laying down his paper). No, 
we are not interested, but you might show 
us how it works. 

SALESMAN. Certainly. You see, this is 
a sure cure for falsehoods. No home 
should be without one. It is very simple. 
A child can operate it. Easy to install— 
never fails, and works like magic. (Here 
he places it on the floor near a hole where 
a tube can be inserted within reach of an 
accomplice hidden under the stage. The 
device may be placed near a hole in the 
wall if more convenient.) You see, when 
anyone in the room tells a lie, this rubber 
indicator expands. 

FATHER. I can see the value of such a 
machine but I don’t see how we can af- 
ford it. 


SALESMAN. But you owe it to your 
children to have this machine. It will be 
worth the price many times. Innocent 
parents nowadays need the assurance 
that their children are not straying out- 
side the straight and narrow way. 

MOTHER. What did you say was the 
price? 

SALESMAN. Well, I just have this one 
left. I'll make you a price of $5.00 on it. 
It is the best $5.00 you will ever invest. 

FATHER (feels in his pockets). Five 
dollars? Well, I have just five dollars. 
I’ll put that machine into practical use 
this very night. You see the kids are out 
tonight at a high school picnic at ' 
It will be worth a lot to me to know just 
what time they get home. Here is your 
money, and you may leave the machine 
just where it is. (Pays the $5.) 

SALESMAN. Thank you. (Takes his hat 
and grip.) You will never be sorry that 
you made this bargain. (The balloon he- 





gins to expand with this last statement, | 
The couple eye first the machine, then the — 


salesman. He makes a hasty ewit.) 
FATHER (Looks at clock. It is_ ten 
o'clock). Well, mother, it is getting late. 
(He winds the clock and goes off R. His 
wife picks up her mending and follows, 
Draw curtain to show lapse of time, 


Clock now shows 12 o'clock. A boy and — 
They 
close the door softly and speak in a low ¥ 


girl of high school age enter L. 


voice.) 

Son. Gee, what luck! Mother and Dad 
have gone to bed. 

DAUGHTER. Don’t you tell how I came 
home tonight. 

Son. OK. But remember that you don’t 
know anything about me _ tonight. 
(Daughter tip toes off R. Son follows 
after taking off his shoes.) 

Curtain 





Scene II. Same as Scene I. The next 
morning. It is 8 o'clock as shown by the 
mantle clock. Mother is getting break- 
fast. Father is ready to sit down at the 
table. He goes to door R. and calls up- 
stairs. 

FATHER. Son, this is the last time I am 
going to call you, and you have those 
chores to do before you go to school. 

SON (enters R. looking sleepy). Vl get 
to school on time. 

FATHER. Well, how was the picnic? 

Son. Fine, we had a great time—al- 
ways do. 

DAUGHTER (enters R.). We surely did! 

FATHER. What time did you get home? 

DAUGHTER. I don’t know what time it 
was but it wasn’t very late. (Balloon be- 
gins to expand. Parents watch it. Chil- 
dren do not see itt.) 


FATHER. Rather late for a_ picnic — 
wasn’t it? 
SON. It must have been about nine- 


thirty. (Balloon expands more.) 


DAUGHTER (she sees the machine). Oh, 


what’s this pretty thing? 


FATHER. That’s a lie detector. Every 
time someone tells a falsehood that rubber — 
balloon expands. You see it is accusing © 


someone now. 

SON (Examines it, then turns to fath- 
er). Say, Dad, that’s pretty slick, isn’t 
it. We must have gotten home a little 


later than we thought. (The balloon ez- © 
pands some more.) But say, Dad, did you © 
ever get home late when you were a kid? ~ 
Your grandmother — 


FATHER. Oh, no. 
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: te will tell you that she could always depend 
uthe © 


upon me. (Balloon expands again.) 
DAUGHTER. Dad, did you always tell 


ten © the truth about what time you got home 
late. § from a party? 

His FATHER. Always! (Here the balloon 
lows. § expands rapidly, until it bursts, while 
lime. © Father improvises speech to substantiate 


and — 
They | 
low | 


Dad 


his boyhood truthfulness.) 
Quick Curtain 





TIE IN WITH YOUR TOWN 





Barclay M. Bond 
came 





; With the belief that our plan of selling 
don’t § season tickets may be adaptable to other 
ight. schools, I am glad to submit this brief 
lows § description of it. We adopted the coupon 
book this year in arranging for our foot- 
ball season ticket campaign and made the 
coupons help sell the tickets. It was our 
next | first attempt in this direction, and it suc- 
j the | ceeded so well that another time we shall 
‘eak- § enlarge upon the idea. 
| the In planning the book we wanted some- 
| Up- § thing in convenient pocket size, attractive 
in appearance, and durable. 
I am On the advice of a local printer we built 
hose § a dummy two inches wide by five inches 
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long and containing twenty. pages. For 
the sake of convenience and appearance 
we used four or five different colors of 
paper in the twenty pages of the book. 
That was especially helpful in determin- 
ing at a glance which was the ticket for 
any particular game. We bound the book- 
lets in red and used blue ink in the print- 
ing, since school colors are crimson and 
blue. 

Our football schedule called for five 
home games, and so the first five pages 
of the books were designated as football 
tickets. On each ticket there was ample 
space for the names of the competing 
teams, date, starting time, location of the 
field, and the other information. 

The last fifteen pages we called “cou- 
pons,” and they were to be taken by fif- 
teen local business men and women. In 
other words, a business man was allowed 
only one coupon. As we decided the 
school should stand the expense of print- 
ing the books, the coupons were offered 
free to the local merchants. They were 
asked to place a certain value on the cou- 
pon redeemable within a definite time. 
For example: 

“This coupon valued at $1.50 on 
any $5.00 Parker fountain pen. 
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ALLEN’S DRUG STORE 

Coupon good until December 1, 1932.” 
Other merchants offered attractive dis- 
counts on cash purchases amounting to 
five or ten dollars. As we sold our book- 
lets to persons in all walks of life, we 
tried to have at least one coupon in the 
group for each of varied vocations: lab- 
orer, farmer, merchant, professional man, 
and especially the women. Our coupons 
were taken by beauty parlors, department 
stores, garages, and hardware stores—all 
with equal enthusiasm. We were not re- 
fused by a single person; as a matter of 
fact some telephone requests for coupons 
came to the office. 

The book represented a twenty dollar 
value in cash savings when it was com- 
pleted, in addition to the five football 
tickets which actually seemed to be a gift. 

The plan was new and different and 
went over in fine shape here. This may 
be cited as “Exhibit A,” that while our 
football season from the standpoint of 
victories has been very unsuccessful for 
the past two seasons, yet this year our 
athletic association is out of the “red.” 








PROFESSOR SCIENTIFIC’S SCHOOL 


Kate Alice White 





Cast 
PROFESSOR SCIENTIFIC 
Mr. SEEKEM FIRST ROBOT 
RALPH SEEKEM SECOND ROBOT 
GUY LOTTAROCKS THIRD ROBOT 


Time—1999 A. D. The _ professor's 
school room should be a cross between a 
modern school room and machine shop. 

The robots should be made to look as 
artificial as possible. The heads and 
bodies may be made of cardboard painted 
with aluminum paint, the levers of wood 
painted either black or gold. Each robot 
has a length of rope which has been either 
wound with cloth or crepe paper to sim- 
ulate an electric cord. These run to the 
switch which is turned on to start all 
three operating and is where they are 
turned off before they collapse. 

(The scene is laid in the schoolroom 
of Professor Scientific. The three ro- 
bots are at the table but sit motionless 
until the switch is turned by the profes- 
sor. The schoolroom is not like the pres- 
ent schoolroom, there being no desks. 
There are large pieces of machinery 
about the room. There is a book case full 
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of books, ete. Professor Scientific sits 7 
reading. Voices are heard outside as the 


curtain rises. The professor goes to the 
door. ) 

PROFESSOR (at the door). Won’t yon 
come in? (Mr. Seekem enters followed by 
his son Ralph who is a boy in his early 
teens.) 


Mr. SEEKEM. Can you tell me where] | 


may find the president of this school? 


PROFEssoR. I am Professor Scientific, | 
(Pushing chair forward) Won’t you bet 


seated? 

Mr. SEEKEM. I have been told that vou 
have a wonderful school here protessor, 
I have a boy ready for school so thought 
I'd like to let him come here for a while. 

PROFESSOR (modestly). I am glad that 
you have heard good reports about my 
school, Mr. - - - 

Mr. SEEKEM. Seekem’s the name. 

RALPH. One of the boys says that you 
don’t have to work at this school. 

PROFESSOR. That’s correct. What’s the 
use of people making slaves of themselves 
when we have so much machinery that is 
perfectly capable of doing our work for 
us and letting us have good times. Nota 
boy in this school works. We have our 
robots that do their work for them. 

Mr. SEEKEM. But how can machinery 
study for boys? 

PROFESSOR. Would you really like to 
know? (Goes to switch and turns it on. 
Robots begin studying their books.) There 
you have the answer to your question. 

RALPH. Say, dad, won’t that be nice to 
have some one else do the studying? 

Mr. SEEKEM (slowly). Well, maybe, 
but when I went to school I had to do my 
own studying. 

PROFESSOR (Turns off switch and the 


robots again become motionless.) But my | 


dear sir, that’s the old fashioned way of 
doing things. How would you like to walk 
instead of using you gyroscope? (Mr. 
Seekem looks at him in amazement.) I 


knew you wouldn’t like that. When any- | 


one has been used to traveling through 


the air at two hundred miles an hour— © 
Mr. SEEKEM. Three hundred fifty is — 


what my gyroscope will do. 

PROFESSOR. H’m, that’s better than I 
thought they would do. 

Mr. SEEKEM. I had them accelerate 
mine at the factory. Two hundred miles 
an hour is too slow when a man has as 
much to do as I have. 

PROFESSOR. Why don’t you get a robot 
to help you out? You’re foolish to waste 
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so much time working when you might 
be doing some of the things that you want 
to do. I give you my word that some of 
them are marvelous. 

Mr. SEEKEM (shaking his head). I'd 
never trust a robot to do my work for me. 

PROFEssoR. But, Mr. Seekem, they 
can’t go wrong. They’re set to do the 
right thing and have no choice in the mat- 
ter. 

Mr. SEEKEM. Well, if Ralph wants to 
try them out he’s welcome to but I'll keep 
on doing my own work for a while any- 
way. 

— (excitedly). And you'll really 
let me come here to school? 

PROFESSOR. I am sure you can’t go 
wrong in sending the boy here, Mr. Seek- 
em. 

RALPH. Thank goodness! I won’t have 
to study anymore but will have one of 
those things to do it for me. 

Mr. SEEKEM. What are your terms, 
Professor? 

PROFESSOR. My terms are a little high, 
but it’s worth it when you consider the 
saving in wear and tear on the boy’s mind. 
I charge ten thousand a yea:'—then of 
course there’s the robot. 

Mr. SEEKEM. The robot? 

ProFEssor. Of course, you'll have to 
have a robot to do the work for him. 

Mr. SEEKEM. But why can’t he rent 
one of those ? We'll try it out and then 
if he likes it I’ll buy one for him. 

PROFESSOR (pointing to Robot Number 
One). There’s a robot that isn’t being 
used now. I'll rent it to you for a month 
and then if you want it I'll make you a 
price on it. It’s one of the best robots 
I’ve ever had. 

MR. SEEKEM (Takes out his check book, 
writes check, hands it to the professor.) 
Here’s a check for the first quarter’s tu- 
ition. (To Ralph) I hope you like it better 
here than you did at the last school you 
attended. (Rises) Well, I must be getting 
back to the office. Good-by, Professor. 
(They shake hands) And, Ralph, (shak- 
ing hands with Ralph and laughing) I 
can’t tell you to be a good boy and work 
mard so I’ll have to tell you to keep your 
robot busy. (Evits). 

PROFESSOR. Well, shall we set the robot 
to work? 

RALPH (sighing). There’s so much that 
I don’t know that I feel sorry for it. 

PROFESSOR (laughing). You'll soon get 
over that. It’s nothing but a machine so 
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, . stil 
make it do all that it’s capable of doing. RALPH. After you've driven a gyro- 
What do you want to do first? scope you won't bother with a plane. Why, | 


RALPH. I don’t know much about Eng- they’re as much ahead of a plane as a 
lish. I never could remember whether plane is ahead of an auto. (Laughing) 
Shakespeare wrote “The Courtship of Wouldn’t it seem odd to drive a car again! 
Millionaire Standish” or whether it was I remember the one that dad had when I 
Leafgreen Whittier. I’m an awful duffer was a youngster. It went eighty miles an 
at school. But history was the hardest for hour. He was scared to death to let me 
me. Whether it was Columbus that was drive it over seventy. 


beheaded, Washington that freed the PROFESSOR. Hadn’t you better put your [7 

the slaves, or Napoleon that was presi- robot to work again, Guy? 

dent of the World Court always keeps me Guy (Goes over to Robot Number Two. 

guessing. Turns several levers.) There, I'll put 
PROFESSOR. But now you “ae _— . him back at that geometry again. 

let that bother you. Your robot will doa a ia e 

the work for you. (Enter Guy Lotta- RALPH. Say, Professor, hadn't I better 


; ot aaa get mine busy? There’s so much that I 
— Guy, here’s a new boy entering don’t know that I’m anxious to have it get 
_ aoe (shaking hands with Ralph). Vm busy. - a Robot Nuul 
glad to know you. Say, this is the best PROFESSOR. (Goes to 7 Wh wi 
school that I have ever attended. I went One.) You see this screw: M i This 
to the (NAME OF LOCAL SCHOOL) and say, 0osen it, It frees the robot for work. This 
dia I laseocren: to work? Here I can go out is the lever for English, this for. geome- | 
in my plane or do anything that 1 vat —_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—— 
to and my good old robot will do my work 
for me. 














isn’t it? I’m going to get father to let me 
AN ANNUAL 
ones 


RALPH. It certainly is nice to have a THIS YEAR 
have one of his gyroscopes when I go 
PROFESSOR (to Guy). Mr. Seekem has § A MAGAZ 


machine like that do your work for you, WHAT ( 
home next week. He has two speedy new 
a gyroscope that will make three hundred A NEWS PAPER ..e MAY WE 


fifty miles an hour. OFFER OUR 
g ; $ UGGESTIONS 
RALPH. Oh, that’s his old one. The new 

ones are supposed to make better than 

five hundred when they’re broken in. ee eee ne CO 
Guy (thoughtfully). Think I'll ask dad 


WICHITA, KANSAS 
to trade in my old plane and get me one. 
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Copyright Booklet “How to Apply For a School and Se- 
cure Promotion, wiih Laws of Certification,’ including 





sede : : Every teacher, princi- 
ere : v , ag ag ne te z 
letters of application, points to keep in mind when mak pal and superintendent 
4] ing application, 15 points on which the success or failure . 
who desires to be suc- 
4 of a teacher depends and a partial summary of 2090 : F 
ca hg , cessful, hold his posi- 
: questionnaires sent to school executives in 26 states. : : 
as wea : . : tion or desires to se- 
; Price 50 cents. Every library should have a copy. State- a4: 
3 : : ware cure a new position, 
; ment from a Superintendent: “Your pamphlet includes * 
needs i!. 
some of the best advice, clearly written and to the point, 


that I have ever read.” 
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try, and (pointing to other levers) each 
lever is named. Whatever you want Ro- 
bot to study, turn that particular lever. 

RALPH. But can’t it study more than 
one thing at a time? There are so many 
things that I don’t know that I want it to 
work on everything at once. 

PROFESSOR. It might work all right, but 
we've never thrown more than one !ever 
at a time. - 

RALPH (turning lever on the robot). Vl 
have it study some history for me. (Robot 
picks up history and holds it up as though 
studying.) Say, it’s certainly nice to have 
some one do your work for you. (Turns to 
Guy who has his robot working.) What 
do you say if we go out for a little while? 

GuyY. How’d you like to take a ride in 
my plane? 

RALPH. Wouldn’t mind it a bit. (turn- 
ing to professor) We won't be gone long. 
I’m anxious to test out my robot. (The 
boys go out.) 

PROFESSOR. (Picks up a book and sits 
down.) I wonder if the robot that Jan 
Van Hansenberg is making is as wonder- 
ful as they say it is? I believe I’ll write 
to the company and ask them to send me 
one. (Reads for a short time and then be- 
gins to nod. He is soon fast asleep. The 
door is opened and Ralph comes in.) 

RALPH. Professor—(Discovers — the 
professor fast asleep so goes over to the 
robot and turns levers. The robot picks 
up first one book and then another. Part 
of the time he is trying to study three or 
four books.) There! It won’t be long now 
before it'll be knowing more than I ever 
dreamed I could learn. (Goes out. Both 
robots study industriously; the one that 
Ralph has turned on studuing first one 
book and then another. The professor 
moves uneasily in his sleep and at last 
awakens.) 

PROFESSOR (yawning). Guess I must 
have been asleep. (Seemingly tries to 
wake up as the two robots that have been 
turned on, advance towards him.) 


FIRST ROBOT (in a high mechanical 
voice). You would make us work, would 
you? (Turns switch on third robot who 
also advances.) 

THIRD Rosot. Here we work from 
morn till night while vou do as you please. 
We will have our revenge. (They prepare 
to strike the professor who is cowering in 
his chair, his face covered. Ralph and 
Guy enter. Guy reaches in and turns the 
switch at the door. The robots collapse 
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and fall in a heap on the floor.) 
Guy. Are you hurt, Professor? 


PROFESSOR (looking up in relief). Is it | 


you, Guy? I thought that they were going 
to make away with me. 

RALPH (very soberly). And they would 
have if we had not come. But what made 
them attack you? 


PROFESSOR. They objected to working, | 


Here I have had these robots five years 


and this is the first time that they have 


ever objected to work. 

RALPH (contritely). Perhaps I am to 
blame, Professor. I was too eager to have 
my robot do extra work. I came in while 
you were asleep and turned some more 
switches. (Looks at robots.) After this 
I’1] do my own studying for I’d never dare 
to turn the switch and set those robots at 
work again. 

Guy (starting toward switch). Well, 
at least I’m not afraid of mine. 
it on and set it to work again. 


RALPH (pulling Guy back). But, Guy, | 
switches on yours, too; I | 


I turned the 
thought you weren’t making yours work 
hard enough. If you turn on the electric- 
ity they may both attack you. 

PROFESSOR (pleadingly). Don’t turn 
them on. I have never seen anything as 
vindictive as were those robots. (Starts 
towards the wires attached to the robots), 
We'll disconnect them at least temporar- 
ily until I decide what to do. 

GUY (in a despairing tone). If that old 
robot doesn’t work I’ll have to go back to 
studying. 

RALPH. And so will I. I suppose I'll 
have to straighten out about Columbus 
and George Washington and everything. 


(Both boys pick up books and start study- 


ing as the curtain falls.) 
Curtain 
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THOMAS A. EDISON—A PLAYLET 
Frances Marion Ralston 


Dramatized from Frances Yehl’s “A 
Boy with Edison.” 

Place—Edison’s work shop, bookkeep- 
er’s office with desk shelves of books, 
chairs, etc. 





Characters 
JOHNNY RANDOLPH, office boy 
FRANCES YEHL, office assistant 
WILL CARMON, bookkeeper (aged 30) 
Mr. MACKENZIE, visitor (aged 55) 
(Enter Johnny Randolph) 

JOHNNY. That bear is a bother. Can’t 
see why Mr. Edison has him around 
growling at people the way he does! 
(Johnny begins to straighten room, 
chairs, desk, shelves, etc.) 

(Enter Frances Yehl) 

FRANCES. Hello, Johnny! 

JOHNNY. Hello, Frances! What you 
doing round here this time of day? Bet- 
ter get back to your job before Mr. Edison 
wants you. 

FRANCES. Mr. Edison has just told me 
that I can come over here for an hour. 

JOHNNY. That’s great! Say, help me 
clean up and if we get everything done 
O. K. maybe Mr. Carmon will let me show 
you around the shops. You haven’t been 
around yet, have you? (Goes to a corner 
and hands Frances the broom, who takes 
it and begins to sweep. Johnny takes up 
the small rug and carries it to the door 
where he shakes it.) 

FRANCES. I almost ran into the bear a 
minute ago. Came running around the 
corner and forget he was there! 

JOHNNY. I was just wondering why 
Mr. Edison keeps him. Guess a friend 
gave him to him, and so he keeps him out 


of politeness. 


FRANCES. Hope he can’t get loose! 

JOHNNY. Oh, no! He’s chained up safe 
enough. 

(Enter Will Carmon) 

WILL. Good morning boys. I see you 
are hard at work. 

JOHNNY. Yes, sir. Mr. Edison told 
Frances he could have an hour to come 
over. He’s helping me with my work so 
we can get through quicker. 

WILL. Oh, I see! If you work too fast 
you won’t have anything to do. (Smiles) 

_ JOHNNY. That’s what I was hoping, 
sir! 

WILL. Who ever heard of a boy around 
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here with such sentiments! Mr. Edison 
worked last night until four in the morn- 
ing, and now he is back at work and as 
fresh as ever. 

JOHNNY. Oh, it wasn’t that I didn’t 
want to work, sir! (eyeing Mr. Carmon 
discreetly) I thought maybe if we got 
through—that is, you see, sir, Frances 
only came day before yesterday and he 
hasn’t seen over the place. 

WILL (laughing). Well, well! That’s it. 
You want to show him around. 

JOHNNY (briskly). Yes, sir! I really 
think, sir, Mr. Edison thought that is 
what I would do. He told him to come 
and see me for an hour. 

WILL. We must not disappoint Mr. Edi- 
son! Yes, get through vour work and go 
around for the rest of the hour. But mind 
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you, be back at the end of it! 

(Boys begin to work fast. Finish sweep- 
ing, dusting, rug back in place. Johnny 
gives Frances a pile of papers.) 
JOHNNY. Here, Frances, arrange these 

papers according to dates. 

(Frances sets to work. Johnny is sent 

on an nerrand by Mr. Carmon.) 

Mr. MACKENZIE (enters). Good morn- 
ing, Will. 

WILL. Good morning, 
Fine morning! 

Mr. MACKENZIE (shivering). Too cold 
for me! 

WILL. You'll soon warm up in here. 
(Turning toward Frances, who is still ar- 
ranging papers) Frances, this is Mr. Mac- 
kenzie who taught Mr. Edison how to be 
a telegraph operator. 

FRANCES (standing up quickly beside 
the table where the papers are lying). Oh, 
sir, I am glad to meet any friends of Mr. 
Edison's 

Mr. MACKENZIE 
Let’s shake on it. 

WILL. Frances has been selected by Mr. 
Edison to wait upon him in his labora- 
tory. 

Mr. MACKENZIE. Then I am proud to 
know you, Frances. Mr. Edison is ex- 
tremely careful whom he takes in. 

WILL. Mr. Mackenzie can tell a lot of 
interesting things about Mr. Edison when 
he was a poor, unknown boy. 

(Enter Johnny. Goes to W ill with a led- 

ger) 

JOHNNY. Here it is, Mr. Carmon. 

Mr. MACKENZIE. Good morning, John- 
ny. 

JOHNNY. Good morning, Mr. Macken- 
zie. (Looks at him and scratches his head 
as if trying to decide something.) Won’t 
you tell Frances about when Mr. Edison 
saved your boy? 

Mr. MACKENZIE. Surely I will, if Fran- 
ces wants to hear it. 

FRANCES. Oh, please do. Mr. Mackenzie. 

Mr. MACKENZIE. Thomas sold papers 
on a train. Printed them right in the 
mail car. I was living at Mt. Clemens at 
the time and the car was always switched 
around there a while so that Thomas had 
a chance to get off and be around the sta- 
tion. One day my little boy ran right 
out on the track when a fast train was 
coming. Thomas didn’t wait to think a 
minute. He just dashed out and dragged 
him off the track just as the train came 
whizzing by. 


Mr. McKenzie. 


(extending hand). 
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FRANCES. Whew! 


Mr. MACKENZIE. After that, seeing how - 


interested he was in operating, I offered 
to teach him. He is a good telegraph op. 
erator, too. Could have a job any time, 
I taught him during the half hour his 
train lay at the station. 

WILL (to Mr. Mackenzie). Tell Fran. 
ces about the time Mr. Edison spread the 
news of the battle of Shiloh along the line, 


Mr. MACKENZIE (turning to Frances, 
breathless with interest). Well, it was 
this way. Thomas Edison heard that the 
battle was on, and he went to a telegraph 
operator and had him wire along the road 
to the stations ahead ,saying when the 
train came by they could get papers with 
an account of the war. Then he went to 
the news dealer and asked him to let him 
have a thousand papers, part on credit. 
But the dealer wouldn’t do it. So Edison 
went right to the newspaper office, asked 
for the editor and told him the situation. 
The editor let him have the papers, and 
he sold every one of them. 


WILL. That’s the way he is—not afraid 
to go ahead when he sees something that 
looks sure. Are you beginning to feel at 
home here, Frances? 

FRANCES. Yes, sir. I’d rather be here 
than anywhere I know. 

WILL. Mr. Mackenzie is going to stay 
for dinner. He’ll tell you a lot more about 
Mr. Edison, when you come over to the 
boarding house. 

FRANCES. That will be great! 

JOHNNY. Come on, Frances, 
see the grounds and buildings. 
almost up! 

WILL. Yes, go on with Johnny, Fran- 
ces. (Boys exit.) 

WILL. Frances is a bright boy. Mr 


let’s go 
Time’s 


Edison got him from Mr. Lowry’s law. 


office. Mr. Lowry, you know, persuaded 
Mr. Morgan and some of his friends to 
put up the money for this plan. They all 
think Mr. Edison is destined to change 
the world with his inventions. 
Mr. MACKENZIE. I don’t think; I know! 
Curtain 


This is the first of Frances Marion Ralston’s 
series of dramatizations of LIVES OF GREAT 
MEN. Rober: E. Lee will be the subject next 
month. 





For inauguration and initiation stunts, 
see Inauqurating the Student Officer and 


Seniors Initiate the Freshmen, Septembet 7 


1932. 
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DECORATIVE SUGGESTIONS FOR THE 
SEPTEMBER PARTY 





Helen M. Alrich 





These ideas for original party planning 
are offered not only as being practical 
but as incurring:a minimum of expense. 
They have found favor in the eyes of so- 
ciety matrons, fraternity and _ sorority 
leaders, and others in charge of enter- 
tainment for modern social affairs. 

Fall, especially Septemper, is tne time 
to entertain, with the influx of new faces 
and the return of old ones. The general 
mixer gives everyone a chance to get ac- 


/ quainted and to start the school year out 


delightfully. The following plan makes 
certain that everyone present will have 
an active part in the program of the eve- 
ning. 

To begin with, the hall or home should 
be made as attractive and homelike as 
possible without great expense in the dec- 
orations. This can be done by using a 
profusion of fall flowers in bowls, bas- 
kets, or ferneries. Should the autumn 
leaves be colored by the time the party is 
planned, a most effective decoration is 
banking the leaves in windows, on plat- 
forms, and in corners. Should the leaves 
not be putting on the colors, use ferns in 
pots. These can be rented inexpensively 
at any florist shop. Many florists donate 
potted plants for such occasions. Floor 
lamps, settees, rugs, and easy chairs add 
comfort and coziness to the scene. For 
a large group, tables should be placed in 
opposite corners of the room with dainty 
paper lunch covers on them. Many con- 
fectioners will furnish the bowls, ladles 
and glasses with an order for a gallon or 
more of punch. Yellow is good in fall 
colors. There are many shades of yellow 
—even running into the russet and man- 
darin shades. For the money invested, 
crepe paper has so far proved the most 
effective artificial trimming material. 
Streamers often relieve the stiffness of 
columns or help to make an attractive 
background for a large platform that 
needs a touch of color. An orchestra 


) “pit” may be placed on the platform or 
In a nook banked with ferns or autumn 
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leaves. 

Floor baskets filled with garden flow- 
ers may be used to hide the front of the 
platform. Lights could be softened by 
making crepe paper petals of several 
shades of yellow to drop over the globes. 

For favors small corsage bouquets of 
fall flowers lend color and are pretty 
enough to be worn by the guests. They 
may be made quickly and easily from 
crepe paper. Each bouquet may contain 
several fall flowers of assorted colors or 
of different shades of the same color. 
These bouquets may be harmonized with 
serving cups or with place cards. 

For making corsages, paste apple green 
crepe paper to the white side of circular 
silver paper doilies five inches in diame- 
ter. Cut the edge in points. To center 
of silver doily paste white lace paper doily 
414 inches in diameter. For the bouquet, 
use 2 inch-wide strips of crepe paper 25 
inches long made into twisted petals, and 
a two-inch strip of apple green cut into 
pointed fringe. Gather and wrap strip 
of twisted petals, which represent blos- 
soms, along the straight edge, adding a 
few rose stamens here and there; then 
gather and wrap green pointed strip, 
which represents foliage, in one row 
around the outside. Bind the bouquet at 
base with spool wire, and neatly cover the 
base with apple green crepe. This bou- 
quet looks well with deeper shades in the 
center. 


A novel way to invite the guests is 
to send out a small autumn leaf cut out 
of cover stock of vellow or brown, mark- 
ing the “leaf” with place, date, and hour. 

When games call for the use of paper, 
let it be yellow or brown in color. Prizes 
for the winners of games may properly 
be as seasonal and timely as are the dec- 
orations. Nuts, fruits and flowers will 
be appreciated by those who excel in the 
various competitive events. 


If you want your party to be an entire 
success and remembered by your guests 
as one of the events of the season. plan 
entertainment distinctly different from 
any previous affair. 


This is the first of a series of articles on this 
subject. The author is a specialist in decoration, 
and SCHOOL ACTIVITIES readers will wel- 
come her usable aids. 
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A SCHOOL MIXER 


The first need of any group is to get 
acquainted. Not until the stiffness dis- 
appears can a party function properly. 
Use games that will help to limber up the 
guests. 

If the group is a large one, a most nec- 
essary piece of equipment is a whistle. 
When games are to be changed, blow it 
loud and long if necessary. Give your in- 
structions in a clear voice and in few 
words. Do not say anything until every- 
one is quiet and attentive. Expect the 
crowd to get quiet, and you will not be 
disappointed. 


HUNT THE CAT 


One of the most difficult intervals at 
any party comes while the guest are as- 
sembling. Something should be planned 
to occupy the time of the guests from the 
time the first one arrives. Here is an 
idea. 

The hostess announces that she has lost 
her cat, and the party cannot proceed un- 
til it is found. It has nine pieces—eyes, 
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ears, mouth, two front paws, two hind 
pows, body and tail, which are hidden in 
the room or some special place. A game 
such as this will start the ball rolling. The 
cat can be made, cut out from a news. 
paper illustration, or better still, cut out 
of a large piece of cardboard covered with 
crepe paper. 
YOU'RE IT 

To play “You’re It,” the players form 
in a circle with someone who has consen- 
ted to be “it” in the center. If it is a large 
circle, there should be several “its”’— 
about one to each twenty players. The 
players in the circle are instructed that 
each one shall learn the name of the per- 
son at his right and be prepared to give 


that person’s name before the one who § 


is “it” can say “You're it. Yourre it. 
You're it.” If one who is pointed out by 
“it” is not able to give the name of his 
right hand neighbor before the one who 
pointed him out finishes saving ‘‘You’re 
it” three times, he must forfeit his chair 
in the circle to “it,” and become “it”? him- 
self. 
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this fall. Be first in your section. 
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What do you want ina play? 


BACK TO THE FARM has everything— 
strong appeal for schools 
fascinating plot and clever lines 
abundance of both humor and pathos 
attractive parts for all the cast 
easy costumes and settings 
no royalty charge 


copies at nominal cost 
Hundreds of high schools of America will produce BACK TO THE FARM 


Price 25c per copy. Order now. 
School Activities Publishing Co. 
TOPEKA, KANSAS 
PLE ESET 
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AUTOGRAPHS 

Provide each guest with pencil and a 
booklet made of sheets of paper folded 
and tied with school colors. Explain to 
the guest that a prize will be awarded to 
the person who gets the greatest number 
of autographs of new students. Ask each 
one to put his own name on the outside 
of his booklet. The time allowed for this 
game will depend upon the number of per- 
sons engaged in it. Call in the booklets 
before anyone has finished. Disqualify 
anyone whose signatures are not authen- 
tic. Award prizes to the winners, and 
return the booklets to their owners, who 
will want to complete them for souvenirs 
of the occasion. 





FOR A SCHOOL PICNIC 





September is a month of school picnics. 


'Long evenings and pleasant weather al- 


ways suggests a hike, outdoor games, and 
a weiner roast. Here are some games 
that may help to make an outdoor party 
interesting. 





KICK BASEBALL 


This game is played on a diamond with 
bases thirty feet apart. A basket ball, 
football, or soccer ball is used. The ball 
must be only half inflated. A sector of a 
circle is drawn with a diameter of twenty 
feet. Home base is center and the line is 
cut from home to first and from third to 
home. The side taking the field may take 
any position beyond this line. The catcher 
takes his position anywhere near home 
base. The game is started by the catcher 
placing the ball upon the home plate. The 
batter kicks the ball anywhere between 


‘first and third bases and runs for first. 


Any and all base runners are put out if at 
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any time they are not touching their 
proper base when the ball is upon the 
home plate. A caught fly puts the batter 
out. Three outs make the side out. Seven 
innings constitute a game. 





SNAKE TAG 

“It”? catches one man. They join hands 
and run to catch a third, etc., until a chain 
is formed which hangs together as they 
add more victims. If the chain breaks, 
it must reunite before proceeding with 
the chase. Only the end men may do the 
tagging. Game starts over when the last 
man is caught, with first man caught as 
the new “it.” Establish boundaries with- 
in which all players must stay . 





DOUBLE DODGE BALL 

Lay off two rectangles with a common 
side. The size of these rectangles should 
be about 20x40 feet; but they may be 
more or less, depending upon the kind of 
balls used and the number of players. 
Divide your group into two sides, put each 
side in its own playing space. Give each 
group of players a ball. Volley balls are 
ideal for this purpose but any soft ball 
may be used. The object of the game is 
to see which side can eliminate players 
of the other side by striking them with 
one of the balls. The ball shall be con- 
sidered dead whenever it strikes the 
ground and no one shall be eliminated on 
being hit by a ball on the bounce. When a 
ball goes out of bounds it shall belong to 
the side where it goes out, and one player 
of that side may recover it. But for this 
one exception, all players must stay inside 
their playing space until eliminated. 





For other games suitable for fall 
parties see School Activities for Septem- 
ber 1932. 








STANDARD TESTS 








Chart of 
World's Authors of 
Prose, Poetry 
and Music 
Ata Glance 





Typewriter Test Material for Schools and Colleges 
MYERS-LYLE-MYERS COMPANY, PUBLISHERS, 
Topeka, Kansas 


STANDARD TESTS are Photo-Litho reproductions of typewritten copy. 





Reproduction of Charts 
Blark Forms, 
Mars, Snetches, Grafs 
and other 
School Material 





They give the students 


practice in actual office procedure since all copy work in office routine is done from typewritten 


records. 


The subject matter has been selected with great care. 


They give the students the range 


of the entire keyboard with smoothness and ease, holding their attention, and reducing nervous- 


hess, thus giving them the opportunity of having a fair test of their ability. 
Student Progress Charts are furnished with each order. 


Shorthand Transcription. 


The tests include a 


SAMPLES AND PRICES MAILED ON REQUEST 
THE HIGHEST STANDARD OF PROMPT, HELPFUL SERVICE 
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For the convenience of School Activities readers, this list of books of various publishers wie 
is offered. These are not all the good extra curricular books, but all these extra curricu- : a ae 
lar books are good. In time other worthy numbers will be added to this list. eo A 
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It give 
EXTRA CURRICULAR ACTIVITIES (General) TIYRIST AND FINANCING STUDENT ACTIV. @ rectin: 
A Handbook of Extra Curricular Activities, by ITIES Price, 
Harold D. Meyer. This is one of the most popular i i : meer peer ye 
among extra curricular books. It contains 416 _ Financing Extra Curricular Activities, by Har. 400 
_— vane scion aig be ie old D. Meyer and S. M, Eddleman. This book#), py 
pages and deals with every phase of the subject. widen diana for teas eee. wees ae dV 
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as well as are the more specific matters such as) | ae ioe Tk in a pie dunes alee ° il every 
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. : ee oe ACES TC. SA : gives definite and practical help in financing all § <cribe: 
special day programs, school dramatics, eic. Sap a: ee ee scribe: 
Price $3. branches of extra curricular activities. Price, $1. § ce, 
All clei Activities, by F. C. Borgeson. This hrift Threuch Education, by Carobel Murphy, Gan 
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book. Price $1. i id a en ~ jor and senior high school teachers definite and § seasor 
yon i ee ; workable ideas by which to develop thrift, bus-§two | 
Extra-Classreom Acuviies, by R. H. Jordan, jness judgment, and habits of saving. Price, $1, § Price, 
Professor of Education in Cornell University. THE ASSEMBLY Ice 
ihis book differs from other books in its field in Baia Mike a Edna 
the fact that it presents a unified plan for extra ; Assembly and Auditcrium Activities, hid Harry given 
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activities mean and of how one should proceed Assembly Programs, by M. Channing Wagner. § throu: 
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to get the values they offer. Price, $3. This is a now and popwar handbook on assem- Gei: 
Exfra Curricular Activi ies in Junior and Sen- y ee fot. gives ue yee = pr years 
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ests. It contains 333 pages. The authors have oe “at : — ee sear pa be age PRO" Bbook 
made it a practical handbook and a readable dis- 8'@™S tor a whote schoo" year. os able 
course on extra curricular matters. Price, $2. HOME ROOMS or sc 
Group Interest Activities, by F. C. Borgeson. Home Rooms—Orgenization, Acministra‘ion] Ge: 
This book is a companion book of All School nd Activities, by Evan E. Evans and Malcolm }Wood 
Activities and takes up in a more specific way Scott Haliman. This book gives both general Ftricks 
where that book leaves off. The two give a and detailed treatment of the home room as li 1S Bmost 
complete treatment of all elementary school ac- now conceived by leading educators. The book ngro: 
tivities. This volume should be in every ele- is strictly new and a most up-to-date publication Hso wi 
mentary school. ere, $1. in home room —, planning, and de-Mnew. 
Extra-Curricular \ctivities in Secondary Velopment. Price, § plies 1 
= by Elbert K. Fretwell. The author of SCHOOL CLUBS P 
this book is recognized as the leader in the great High Scheol Clubs, by Blackburn. Here is a Car 


extra curricular movement. 

ership as Professor of Educat 
lege, Columbia University, 
pre-eminent authority 


His work and lead- 
ion in Teachers Coi- 
have made him the 
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book ihat gives the essentials of school club or- 
ganization and direction. While it is not intend- 
ed to be an exhaustive treatment of the subject, 


it does give an abundance of practical help. For} 
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tield. This book is his masterpiece. Price, $2 a club sponsor wi.h limited training, this book gevents 

Point Systems and Awards, by Edgar G. John- should be among his first library references. main 
ston. In this book the author gives types of Price, $1.25. > dy 
point systems now in use and shows how such Schesl Clubs, by Harry C. McKown. This is§ x: : 
systems may be used to best advantage in guid- a most complete treatment of the subject of © q ke 
ing, stimulat ting, and limiting pupil participation school clubs. It suggests an exhaustive list of — nk 
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club possibilities and a broad concept of the field. 
Price, $2.59. 

The School Club Program, by Harold D. Meyer. 
This is one of the newest books of this outstand- 
ing authority on extra curricular activities. It 
offers a wealth of suggestions for club organiza- 
tion and administration and gives its readers the 
benefit of the latest developments in that field. 
It gives those who have the responsibility of di- 


CTIy. @ recting school clubs definite and practical help. 
Price, $1. 
SCHOOL PARTIES 
y Har- 499 Games for School, Heme, and Playground, 
S book B py Elizabeth Acker. This book is well known 
of dis. and a standby in most recreation circles. It gives 
ang for more than four hundred games providing for 
igeting B oyory age, purpose, and occasion. It contains 
1e that 320 ‘pages and numerous illustrations. It de- 
Ing all B ccribes every kind of game that schools could 
ice, $1. use. Price, $1.50. 
urphy, Games fer Everybedy, by May C. Hofmann. 
highly § This book gives a lot of favorite games both new 
AS car- Mond old. It was intended for both children and 
School, § grown-ups. Consequently it fi.s well into the 
it need recreational needs of secondary schoo!s. It of- 
25 jun- Bfers games for various purposes and to fit the 
te and@seasons and special occasions. Contains over 
t, buss @two hundred pages and some _ illustrations. 
ice, $1. @ Price, 75c. 
Ice Breakers and the Ice Breaker Herself, by 
H Edna Geister. The first half of this book is 
arty & ive yer ideas for socials, while the second 
: wells given over to Ideas f Cc , et € 
ors. ft tells how to direct games——and, most important, 
of the how to help people enjoy playing them. This is 
torium 2 standard party book and one ihat may be re- 
rd the garded as a texibook on the subject. Price, $1.35. 
3. The Fun Book, by Edna Geister. For the per- 
= son who wants a book of seasonable games ar- 
offers Bea. ; : Se 2 a 
ranged by months, this is the book. It is one 
me of the bes‘ books of its distinguished author Be- 
ginning with January, the author supplies suit- 
able seasonable maierial for fun and _ frolic 
agner. 8 throughout the entire year. Price, $1.25. 
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Geister Games, by Edna Geister. Out of twelve 
years of expericnce wi.h every kind of group, 
Edna Geister has selected those games which she 
found gave the most fun. A book for the hostess 
as well as for the recreational worker. This 
book should be in every school library—avail- 
able to every person who has charge of games 
for school parties. Price, $1.50. 
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ra‘ ion, Geiting Together, by Edna Geis‘er and Mary 
alcolm Wood Hinman. A hundred and one original 
eneral ricks, stunts and games—enough to keep the 
4S 11 S@most diverse gathering imaginable constantly 
; book ngrossed. Few other enter.ainment books give 
ication so wide a variety of materia!—all usable and 
1d de- ew. This is an excellent book by two author- 
Dues in the field. Price, $1.35. 
PROGRAD S AND ENTERTAINMENTS 

e isaM@ Carnivai Capers, by Dora Mary MacDonald. 
ub ors @Chapter I, Scheduled Attractions, describes nove 
ntend- gan a dozen varied school carniva: fea ures of 

: outstanding merit. Chapter II, Continucus At- 


ibject, 


For #tractions, gives detailed instructions for the main 


; book Bevents of the evening. Chapter III and the re- 
‘ences. @™ainder of the book is given over to attractions 
n which pairons take part. An excellent up-t)- 
chis is @e2te School carnival book. Price, $1. 
act of mm ©822y Stunts, by Harlan Tarbell. This is a 
list of pook wri ten to satisfy the persistent demand for 
sruce #! kind of comical stunts. Most of the twenty- 
1 and @/* Stunts described have been derived from the 


Bit} mc eee winwirses ic is . 
on af uthor’s experience on the stage. Yet this is a 
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book for amateurs and one that schools can make 
good use of in designing programs of a light and 
humorous nature. Price, $1. 

50 Successful Stunts, by Katherine Ferris 
Rohrbough. Here is a book of stunts such as 
recreation leaders always need and for which 
there is a great demand. The stunts described 
in this book may be depended unon to please 
any audience. They were made available to the 
author through her experience in connection 
with a national recreation service and its publi- 
cations. Price, $1.50. 

High School Stunt Show and Carnival, by 
Willard B. Canopy. This book tells how to ad- 
rertise the show, organize committees, plan the 
parade and booths, and manage the various side 
shows. Thirty-four stunts and nineteen side 
shows are described in detail. All are success- 
ful fun-makers, yet they are all easily planned 
and carried out. Price, $1. 

How to plan and Carry Out a School Carnival, 
by C. R. Van Nice. This is a school carnival book 
written from the viewpoint of a school execu- 
tive. It gives a general plan or organization for 
a school carnival and detailed instructions for 
carrying out that plan. It describes a number 
of advertising and money-making features. 
Throughout it treats the school carnival as both 
an educational project and a money-making en- 
terprise. Price, 50c. 

How to Put On an Amateur Circus, by Fred 
A. Hacker and Prescott W. Eames. This book 
tells how to organize an amateur circus, how to 
consiruct the “animals” and how to build and 
use the other necessary equipment. By detailed 
cescription accompanied by over sixty diagrams, 
working drawings, sketches, and photographs 
this book tells how to carry out a whole circus— 
animal and acrobatic acts, clown siunts, side 
shows, and parade. Price, $1.75. 

Stunt Night Tonight, by Catherine Atkinson 
Miller. Comic plays, pantomimes, human pup- 
pet show, and all sorts of stunts in complete de- 
tail, as well as stunt suggestions, make up this 
volume. Eased on the foik-lore of many nations, 
on ballad, romance, and history, these s.unts are 
as colorful as they are amusing. Most of them 
can be presented after just one rehearsal. 
Price, $1.50. 

MISCELLANEOUS 


After-Dinner Gleanings, by John J. Ethell. 
This is a book of clever anecdotes, humorous 
stories, and short talks of a serious nature. It 
has a unique plan of organization by which ap- 
propriate stories may be brought into a talk or 
toast. It will furnish material for a clever 
speech—readymade, yet in a way original—for 
any person, any iime, any place. Price, $1.25. 

Good Times for All Times, by Nina B. Lam- 
kin. This is the most complete book of its kind 
ever compiled. It is in every sense an encyclo- 
pedia of entertainment. In it is described every 
sort of festival, ceremony, stunt, and entertain- 
ment. It contains 8 ceremonials, 14 tableaux, 20 
festivals, 2 dances, 24 parties, 50 stunts, 64 stunt 
races, 120 games and contesis, 25 charades and 
pantomimes, 80 short selected bibliographies and 
ié carnival shows, and circuses. Price. $2.50. 


School Activities is prepared to supply you 
with books from the BOOK SHELF. Send your 
order to School Activities, 1212 West 13th S.., 
Topeka, Kansas. 
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i Comedy Cues 

FI For the READER who enjoys a laugh and who reads jokes for his own amusement. 

| For the ENTERTAINER who needs jokes and other humorous materials out of which 

| to produce comedy acts. ; . 
is For the SPEAKER who in conversation or public address would liven up his remarks -§ 
| with humorous illustrations. 
rs C3 Do pestavanenent 2) Can mmm COO CO 








A CANDID EDITOR 


Dear Editor: “Will you please read the 
enclosed short story carefully and return 
it to me with your candid criticism, as I 
have other irons in the fire?” 

In reply the editor wrote, “Remove the 
irons and insert the short story.’—The 


Country Teacher. 





A struggling author had called on a 
publisher to inquire about a recently sub- 
mitted manuscript. 

“This is quite well written,” admitted 
the publisher, “but my firm only pub- 
lishes work by writers with well known 
names.” 

“That’s fine,” said the caller; “my 
name’s Smith!” 





Mary had a little lamb, 
A lobster and some prunes, 
A glass of milk, a piece of pie, 
And then some macaroons. 
It made the naughty waiters grin 
To see her order so. 
And when they carried Mary out 
Her face was white as snow. 
—The Ashland Collegian. 





Who put the stew and shun in constitu- 
tion and the sigh in science? 

It must have been the person who put 
the bray in algebra. 





Irate Master: “Rastus, I thought I 
told you to get a domestic turkey; this one 
has been shot.” 

Rastus: “I done got a domestic tur- 
key, boss.” 

Master: ‘Well, how does it happen 
that the bird is shot?” 

Rastus: “I specks that shot was meant 
for me.”—The Country Teacher. 





SMILIN’ THROUGH 


Some folks smile in the night time, 
Some folks smile in the dawn, 
But the man worth while is the one who 
can smile 
When his two front teeth are gone. 
—Journa! of Education. 





BUSINESS 


After terrific struggles, the freshman) 
finally finished his examination paper, 
and then, at the end, wrote: 

“Dear Professor: If you sell any of 
my answers to the funny papers, I expecth 
you to split 50-50 with me.” 





“Dad, that dentist wasn’t painless lik 
he advertised,” said the 5th grader of Oak 
Park on return from a session with th 
D.D.S. 

“Why, son, did he hurt you?’ solici 
tously inquired his parent. 

“No, but he yelled just like anybody 
else, when I bit his finger,” replied th 
lad. 





GRANDMA’S MISTAKE 


Johnnie (to new visitor)—‘“So you ar 
my grandma, are you?” 

Grandmother—“Yes, Johnnie, I’m your 
grandma on your father’s side.” 

Johnnie—“Well, you’re on the wrong 
side; you'll soon find that out.” 





A Hot IDEA 


“Willie,” said the Sunday School teach 
er, severely, “you shouldn’t talk like that 
to vour playmate. Had you ever thought 
of heaping coals of fire on his head?” 

“No, ma’am, I hadn’t, but it’s a peael 
of an idea!” 





WHAT'S IN A NAME? 


Social Worker: ‘What is your name, 
my man?” 

Convict: “No. 888.” 

S. W.: “Oh, but that’s not your rea 
name.” 

Convict: ‘‘No—just my pen name.” 





HONOR SYSTEM NEEDED 


Soph—“Did you vote for the honot 
system ?” 
Freshman — “You bet I did — fow 
\ 
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times.”’ 
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